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A Roman citizen, First Century A.D. 






















WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING KING SIZE VIRGINIA 

















All over the world more 
people smoke Rothmans than 
any other King Size Virginia. 
The reason is not hard to find: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter 
and the best tobacco money can 


buy give you that cooler, 
smoother, more satisfying taste. 
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AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY. 





Other travelers checks 
are every bit as good as 


First National City Banks 


...Until you lose them! 
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Try on a real Indian feathered bonnet at Knott's Berry Farm, Buena Park, California. But don’t bring losable cash. Bring 
First National City travelers checks. They’re good all over the world. Their big advantage—a faster refund system. See below. 


Other leading travelers checks, like First National City travel- 
ers checks, can be cashed in the U.S.A. and all over the world. 

But if you think all travelers checks are alike, you may be 
in for a rude shock if you Jose your checks. 

With other travelers checks, time-consuming inquiries 
often have to be made. It may be days—even weeks—before 
you get your money back. Who wants to wait? 

But, if you lose First National City travelers checks, don’t 
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worry. There are more than 20,000 places around the world 
authorized to give you a fast reftund—right on the spot! 

First National City travelers checks come from the leader 
in world-wide banking, and have been in use over 60 years. 
They are known and accepted in more than a million shops, 
hotels, restaurants, air terminals, etc., the world over. Next 
time you travel, be sure to insist on First National City trav- 
elers checks. They cost just one cent per dollar. 


First National City Bank Travelers Checks Sold by banks everywhere 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





This world-famous Zenith Trans-Oceanic 
9-band portable radio is powered to tune in 
the listening posts of the world for tomorrow’s 
headline hews... for direct, on-the-scene reports of the latest 


developments in the International situation, for New York stock market, business, 


and investment news, for up-to-the-minute accounts of space probes. 


There’s no better way—short of being everywhere at 
once—to be among the first to know what’s going on in the 
world than by tuning in a Zenith Trans-Oceanic. It’s a 
veritable Aladdin’s lamp of broadcast information in yours 
or anyone else’s language. 

This 9-band marvel—unquestionably the most famous 
radio in all the world—tunes medium wave, long wave, and 
short wave from 2 to 9 MC...plus the popular 31, 25, 19, 
and 16 meter International bands. Tunes static-free FM, too! 


Even lets you listen to amateur broadcasts, marine and 


weather reports, ship-to-ship and ship-to-shore, and low- 
frequency FAA weather-navigation services. 

And the Trans-Oceanic is so light, so compact, so ex- 
quisitely styled for its round-the-world tuning assignments 
that you'll take it everywhere you go—proudly. Works on 
flashlight batteries available anywhere. 

Write now for all the details on the world-famous Trans- 
Oceanic—plus the name of your nearest Zenith dealer—so 
you, too, can be among the first to know what’s going on in 
the world! 





Model Royal 3000-1 





No wonder the Trans-Oceanic’s list of owners reads like an International ‘‘Who’s Who.” 


New 5-band solid-state transistor portable 
(Model Royal 94, far left) tunes FM, Standard 
Broadcast (medium wave), and continuous 


























short wave on 3 bands from 1.6 to 18 megacycles. 
Same tuning range, except for FM, available 
with Model Royal 91 near left. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, International Division, Chicago 60639, U.S.A. 
The Royalty of television, stereophonic high fidelity instruments, 
phonographs, and radios. 48 years of leadership in radionics exclusively. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE 


This Series Wasn’t Built 
ina Day, Kither 


The hard-faced Roman shown here and on the cover lived in the Italian town 
of Herculaneum, probably at about the time of Christ. He was clearly a man 
of strength and pride, and a citizen of enough importance to merit a sculptor’s 
careful hands. He almost certainly saw military service, most likely under 
Claudius, and the scar on the bridge of his nose could have been made by any- 
thing from a British spear to an African sword. His mission here this week is 
to herald a new, seven-part series on The Romans, men like himself who left 
their strong, proud mark on the western world. 

The series got under way more than two years ago, when Associate Editor 
Edward Kern began the task of shaping the story of 13 centuries into a work- 
able outline. He was soon joined by a staff of reporters, then by photographers 
Gjon Mili, Carlo Bavagnoli and Brian Brake. 
Artists Enrico Arno, Domenico Gnoli and Arthur 
Lidov and authors Luigi Barzini and W.H. Au- 
den were enlisted, and we set out to reconquer 
the Roman Empire. 

As everyone knows, it is big. And today, in 
some ways, it is more disorganized than it was in 
the days of, say, Marcus Aurelius. Here, as asam- 
ple of the disorganization problem are excerpts 
from some of the cables received here in New 
York from photographers and correspondents 
trying to cope with the ancient empire in the day 
of color film and airplanes. The first comes from 
Photographer Brake in Rome and reads: 

EXBRAKE ROME: Extremely depressed 
with color results as everything turning green. 

EXBAVAGNOLI ROME: Pompeii officials 
deny permission to shoot at night. Consultant 
flatly states that Romans dined at three peyem 
and went to bed at six. 

EXESPINOSA ROME: Possible to build scaf- 
fold for Mili in Trajan’s Forum but need know exactly where as bureaucracy 
takes three to four days. 

EXBRAKE MADRID: Trying to arrange helicopter for lighthouse. It 
could be wonderful from air. [Then, in rapid succession] EXBRAKE: Glad 
you like helicopter idea. Will cost $3,000. EX BRAKE: Impossible to get any- 
thing for $500. EXBRAKE: Cannot find light plane. Helicopter company 
reduces fee to $2,300. EXBRAKE: Good news. Have found photographic 
plane for $50. EX BRAKE: Not so clever after all. Plane fell apart on test run, 

EXESPINOSA ROME: Due to customs redtape weekends suggest Mili 
arrive on weekday, never, repeat never, on Sunday. Labor vincit. 

EXCARTWRIGHT ROME: Have ruled out Rubicon. Experts say present 
Rubicon is not Caesar’s and there’s really no certainty where he crossed what. 

EXBRAKE BEIRUT: Had terrible trouble with customs in Syria who 
nearly opened exposed film to see what we’d shot. Saved by office driver Abbo. 

EXLANIUS ISTANBUL: Justinian’s cistern should not be confused with 


another cistern called cistern of thousand and one columns but which in reality 





A ROMAN, 


has only two hundred and twenty-four. 

Normal travel troubles were compounded by photographers’ desire to catch 
what remains of Rome in proper moods and lights. Brake’s efforts to photo- 
graph Hadrian’s Wall, in northern England, occasioned this sheaf of cables: 

EXBRAKE PARIS: Departing Tunis Friday Algiers Saturday Cairo Sun- 
day please check snow at Hadrian’s Wall. EXBRAKE ALGIERS: Bacon ad- 
vises snowing Hadrian’s Wall. EXBACON LONDON: Snow will last till 
Monday but cannot promise this. EXBRAKE VIA LONDON: Arrived Ha- 
drian’s Wall but cannot find it as snowdrifts nine feet deep. 


Auriga VAT 
GrorceE P. Hunt, Managing Editor 
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IN BRONZE 


EDITORIALS 


Men on the Moon Will 


Need Laws 


The successes of Surveyor and the Gemini 
series have taken the U.S. a long way to- 
ward the goal of landing a man on the 
moon. But so far nobody has laid down 
any rules to govern man’s action when he 
touches down on the planets. 

Two flags have been planted on the 
moon’s surface—one American and one 
Russian. Neither stands for a claim of 
sovereignty, nor should such claims be 
allowed when astronauts or cosmonauts 
first step onto the moon. The human race 
can no longer afford the pattern of explo- 
ration, conquest and annexation that has 
characterized man’s history on earth. The 
disputes that now divide the great powers 
would be far more costly and dangerous 
if space became a fortified jousting place 
for rival claims of sovereignty. 

The last three presidents of the United 
States have all made suggestions for a rule 
of law in space, starting with President 
Eisenhower’s State of the Union message 
in 1957. But each proposal was stymied 
by the glacial mistrust resulting from the 
cold war. There are hopeful signs that this 
could be the year of thaw, at least on this 
one point. 

President Johnson, early in May, sub- 


mitted to the U.N.’s Outer Space Com- 
mittee proposals for a law that would: 
> Keep the moon and the other celestial 
bodies free for exploration and use by 
all countries, with no country allowed to 
claim sovereignty. 
> Guarantee freedom of scientific inves- 
tigation and also promote cooperation be- 
tween the countries involved. 
> Prohibit the stationing of any weapons 
of mass destruction on a celestial body. 
Weapon tests and military maneuvers 
would also be forbidden. 
> Safeguard the planets from contami- 
nation by unsterilized space vehicles. 
The Soviet Union reacted with unchar- 
acteristic speed. On May 31, less than a 
month after the Johnson message, the 
Russians submitted their own draft to the 
U.N., calling for General Assembly de- 
bate on a proposed space compact. Their 
ambassador to the U.N., Nikolai Fedo- 
renko, dodged the fact of a prior American 
proposal. But Soviet agreement was clear, 
for their proposals neatly paralleled Pres- 
ident Johnson’s in every major respect. 
Reaching for the reins of a bandwagon 
is nothing new in the conduct of Russian 
foreign affairs. And in this event they 
may have had better than usual reason 
for trying to claim credit for an idea with 
which they found they could agree. In 
the polemical battles of the Communist 


‘Thermopylae Was Necessary’ 


In America the commencement season has 
provided the usual number of middle- 
aged orators seeking contact with the 
young—no doubt mostly in vain. But 
among all the forgettable remarks there 
are some serious attempts to convey a 
modicum of wisdom from one generation 
to another. And if any American is en- 
titled to make that basic, old-fashioned 
kind of commencement address, it is Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas of Illinois. At 74, he 
can look back on a long career as a public 
servant, as a distinguished economist and 
teacher, and as a soldier. He was 50 when 
he joined the Marines as a private; he 
emerged, badly wounded at Okinawa, as a 
lieutenant colonel. ““What do you think 
life and history have really taught you?” 
asked Douglas of himself before the Am- 
herst class, some 20 of whose members 
walked out on Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara. “Are there any hints which you can 


offer us on the conduct of life?” The les- 
sons of Paul Douglas’ life are these: 

‘That what is most needed in the world 
is love—or energized good will—which, if 
given a chance and practiced with devo- 
tion, can in most cases melt antagonisms 
within a democratic society and reconcile 
opposites. 

“That truth has at once a compulsive 
and healing power. We should not be afraid 
of truth, for if recognized and acted upon 
it is the rock upon which we can base our 
individual and collective lives. 

“That in its larger aspects truth is not 
simple but subtle. Frequently, it requires 
a long process of discovery both by the 
probings of research and the sifting in- 
duced by dialogue. 

“That in dealing with the winds of 
doctrine, in the words of Jefferson, ‘We 
should not be afraid to tolerate error as 
long as reason be left free to combat it.’ 


world, the Russians cannot afford to give 
weight to Chinese charges by ever openly 
agreeing with the United States. 

The U.S. and the Soviet Union have 
made common cause before—when it was 
in the interest of both countries to do so. 
In 1963, we both agreed to a U.N. decla- 
ration on the peaceful uses of outer space 
—a measure that did not have the power 
of the treaty now proposed, but one that 
served as a guide for future action. 


Basoyea by their successes in space, the 
Russians have also lifted slightly the cur- 
tain of secrecy surrounding their efforts 
and have passed on some of their findings 
to the international scientific community. 
Their recent detailed announcement of 
the measures taken to sterilize their Venus 
probes helped ease the scientific minds 
worried about the pollution of planets 
with earth germs. 

One pertinent precedent for U.S.-Sovi- 
et space cooperation exists right here on 
earth, in the Antarctic Treaty signed by 
both countries. That agreement, ruling 
out new national claims and any military 
activities, as well as promoting scientific 
cooperation at the South Pole, has worked 
without a hitch for five years and was ad- 
mittedly used by both countries as a mod- 
el in drafting their space-law proposals. 


“That when aggression stalks either a 
community or the world, resistance to it 
is both necessary and noble, lest it be- 
come all-pervasive. And it is well that 
it should be checked in its early days be- 
fore it can acquire the cumulative mo- 
mentum of success. 

“That human courage in defense of an 
ideal is an ultimate virtue which we should 
not permit the pressures of conformity to 
diminish. The nation which minimizes 
courage is on the road to destruction. 

‘That the Athenians did well to make 
the owl and the olive tree their symbols 
to denote wisdom and peace. But freedom 
tempered with love is the only atmos- 
phere in which true wisdom and peace 
can flourish. And to preserve and main- 
tain all these virtues, a strong admixture 
of Spartan courage is needed. Thermopy- 
lae was necessary that Socrates might 
practice his dialectic.” 


PIPER CHEROKEE C/235 A modern, ene nicinsees 
W ; ; ; with exceptionally pleasant flight characteristics, the Cherokee C is offere: 
by does he immediately recogmise REMY MARTIN? with 150, 160 or 180 horsepower; up to 143 mph (230 kph) cruising speed. 
Cherokee 235 offers even higher performance 
with 235 horsepower; 156 mph (250 kph) cruising speed. 


Usefui load is greater 
than its empty weight 






S PIPER 


w CHEROKEE 


The Piper Cherokee has become the most popular airplane in the world 
with low wing design. To meet ever-increasing worldwide demand, produc- 
tion has been increased to 14 Cherokees per day. 

Superior features of the Cherokee are easy to discern. Its cabin offers a 
new measure of spaciousness for aircraft in the 2-6 passenger class. Interior 
decor and excellent soundproofing add further to the comfort of flying in 
the Cherokee. 

‘The modern low wing design offers many advantages: better visibility, 
wider landing gear, lower center of gravity, better ground stability, easier 
handling in high winds. Clean aerodynamic design, with no struts, assures 
more performance per horsepower. 

The Cherokee is manufactured to the very highest U. S. standards and 
its rugged all-metal construction and simple maintenance contribute to 
very economical operation. 

There are six different Cherokee models to suit any requirement of aero 
clubs, flight schools or private pilots. 





... Because of the exceptional aroma and incomparable bouquet. 
REMY MARTIN Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. is distilled from 
wine made of grapes grown in the Champagne district of Cognac, 
the finest in the region. 

REMY MARTIN specialize in making only this superior quality 
of Cognac. 

REMY MARTIN has been known by connoisseurs of fine brandy 


the world over for more than two centuries. 


— 


PIPER CHEROKEE SIX Carries six persons, 
200 Ibs. (90.6 kg) of luggage in two separate 
compartments, 84 gals. (317 liters) of fuel. 
Quickly convertible for ambulance use or 
freight with 1400 Ibs. (634 kg) cargo capacity. 
Large rear door for easy loading. 260 horse- 
power; cruises 158 mph (254 kph). 





PIPER CHEROKEE 140 Rapidly becoming the 
preferred training airplane with its modern low 
wing, roomy, comfortable cabin and abundant 
reserve horsepower (150 hp). Selected by 
f Oxford Air Training School for training of BOAC 

pilots. Choice of other leading flying schools 
and aero clubs the world over. 2-4 place. 
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ee YOU’LL LIKE FLYING PIPER! 
If you don’t already fly, we suggest you try it. It’s so easy. 
Your own Piper can save you much time and money. 

For more information visit your Piper dealer 

or local Aero Club. 





(ih if Mrrennk 
COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 





Slesina Werbung, Frankfurt 


Piper dealers are located in all principal cities. 
Contact your local Piper dealer 
or write for Piper catalog, Dept. §-LI 


FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 


F MY a | RT | PIPER AIRCRAFT CORP., Lock Haven, Pa. U.S.A. 
\ AIRCRAFT INTERNATIONAL S. A. 
Intercontinental Airport 
Geneva, Switzerland 
: PIPER HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 
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You’ye never seen this camera before. 
It’s the Minolta SR-T 101, and once you use it, you may never 


That little mark, ‘“‘CLC,” simply means 


be satisfied with any other single lens reflex camera. 
Minolta can prove it. 


your through-the-lens exposure measuring will be astonishingly accurate even in high-contrast lighting situations. 


No other TTL camera has it. The SR-T 101 has many other inventive features, too, in the fine tradition of all SR cameras. 
Any serious photographer who doesn’t yet know as much as he could 


about the Minolta SR series should have a serious 
talk today with his camera dealer. 


Minolta 





LET TERS To THE EDIToRS 
INDONESIAN SLAUGHTER AND THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


INDONESIAN SLAUGHTER 
Sirs: 


Please accept my congratulations on 
your article on the Communist slaugh- 
ter in Indonesia (Lire International, 
July 11). It is the most forthright I have 
seen, and tallies exactly with what I 
have heard from other sources. ... 

I served as PCV in Jogjakarta for 
two years. ... an Indian friend who 
left several months after the coup 
(March, 1966) was a professor at an 
Indonesian university for two two-year 
terms and also knows Indonesia well. 
The picture he described is exactly as 
you wrote, only he felt that one of 
the major reasons the coup flopped was 
the great degree of overconfidence of 
the Communists... . 

The theme of violence and sadism 
—the imagery of a cat playing with 
a mouse is the most apt, for in Jog- 
ja, a scenario similar to the Lubang 
Buhja was plotted for the leading Com- 
munist enemies, but failed by half an 
hour (due to the late arrival of key 
men).... 

The boy cutting off the head of his 
wife’s uncle seems to be typical. Ac- 
cording to my friend, brother would 
come to brother and say, ‘‘minta maaf,” 
and shoot.... 

As one Indonesian friend (a profes- 
sor of political science, with an M.A. 
plus from an American University) 
puts it, ‘It was either them or us.” 


GEorGE D. LARSON 
Portland, Oregon 


THE GURU IN KANSAS 
Sirs: 

I truly can’t understand how you 
dare print an article like ‘‘The Guru 
Comes to Kansas”’ (LiFe International, 
June 27). ... 

That a bunch of young people can be 
misled by an unscrupulous charlatan 
like Ginsberg and thrilled by the dis- 
cussion of subjects like LSD, free sex, 
marijuana and the like, I can under- 
stand (provided the young people in 
question are well under 20), but that 
you, the editors, with your experience, 
can be taken in by this exhibitionist is 
hard to believe. ... 

LORENZ TANNER 
Oslo, Norway 


THE FAMILY: ENGLAND 
Sirs: 

Ray Willis (Lire International, April 
18) does not believe in the material 
things of life. 

He believes in his union, in the wel- 
fare state (something for nothing), in 
strikes, ‘‘although they may hurt the 
economy.” ‘‘Self-preservation has to 
come first.’’ He plays bingo (for its spir- 
itual value?) and thinks he ought to be 
paid by his employers when he is ill 
and get higher wages anyway. 

On top of this, he accepts $6 a week 
housing subsidy. 

As an Englishwoman who pays high 
rates, I wonder just why my opposite 
number in Birmingham should be ex- 
pected to subsidize a man with a week- 
ly income of $63. 

(Miss) ANNE MEREDITH 
London, England 


THE PROVOS 
Sirs: 


Re: so-called Provos in Holland 
(Lire International, July 11). They 


may have won the sympathy of thou- 
sands and tolerant smiles from thou- 
sands more, yet far more than these 
mentioned thousands are plain sick of 
these badly in need of a good clean 
scrub, deadly afraid of any sort of work 
good-for-nothings. 

What do they want? If only they 
themselves knew, they would not be so 
completely bored stiff that the only 
thing they can dimly think of is being 
an utter nuisance to everybody else. 

They profess opposition to violence 
but whenever a riot starts, one can be 
sure who lit the fire and kept on blow- 
ing till no breath was left. 

What they did on Tuesday, June 
14th (black Tuesday, as some already 
call it), is simply disgusting. .. . 

And if only we had a leadership 
in Amsterdam who also knew what 
it wanted but as to that, it seems 
to be just as blank-minded as these 
PR(ove) O(nly to be) V(ery) O(ffen- 
sive)’s are.... 

(Miss) D. C. OCKERSE 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 


THE REAL MICHAEL YORK 
Sirs: 

In your May 30th issue there is an ar- 
ticle about Franco Zeffirelli’s produc- 
tion of The Taming of the Shrew in 
Rome. The first picture is of Mr. Zef- 
firelli, Natasha Pyne and ‘‘Michael 
York.’ However this is not a picture of 
Michael York but of another actor. I 
should be grateful if you would give 
your readers this information. 

MICHAEL ANDERSON 
London, England 





MICHAEL YORK 


> Michael York (above) was indeed 
present in the scene with Mr. Zef- 
firelli and Miss Pyne and his acci- 
dental misidentification was not no- 
ticed until too late to change the 
caption.—ED. 


CASSIUS CLAY 
Sirs: 

Your portrait of Cassius Clay (LIFE 
International, May 30) certainly re- 
vealed many aspects of this controver- 
sial person... . 

I believe that Dr. Ferdie Pacheco 
should have consulted with a psychia- 
trist while studying Mr. Clay. This may 
have assisted his final conclusions and 
also convinced him that there are other 
matters involved besides anxiety. 


As to the dietary prohibitions men- 
tioned, surely everyone knows that the 
latter originate from the Mosaic laws 
practiced before the Islamic religion 
or for that matter the Black Muslim. 


B. BUTTON 

(presently in Israel, 

usually residing in the U.S.) 
Haifa, Israel 


WHAT STRAUSS SAID 
Sirs: 

To set the record straight, it was not 
Franz Josef Strauss who said, ‘‘I am 
for French leadership on the Conti- 
nent, even if the leadership speaks with 
an anti-American accent.” (LiFe Inter- 
national, July 25). Rather, the state- 
ment comes from one of Herr Strauss’s 
associates, who insisted that he was not 
personally anti-American, but charged 
that hegemony rather than partnership 
marked the present relationship with 
the U.S. and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. He reasoned that French dip- 
lomatic leadership would at least be a 
change to a more nearly equal power 
relationship than now exists between 
Bonn and Washington. 


CHARLES J. V. MURPHY 
Washington, D.C. 


WAR IN VIETNAM 
Sirs: 

I confess I was deeply impressed by 
the article published in your magazine 
about the War in Vietnam (LiFe Inter- 
national, Jan. 10)... . Mr. Michael 
Mok and the photographer Paul 
Schutzer report and photograph the 
war in Vietnam! 

His report talks about some of the 
difficulties of our fighters in that for- 
eign land. The pictures are very im- 
pressing. Innocent and hungry children, 
poor undefended women, old sick men, 
they are the lamentable purpose of 
nonsense of the few unconscientious 
men. Who is the enemy? Shadow’s 
ghosts? .. . lam sure Yankee soldiers 
don’t know why they are fighting, be- 
cause they are like machines in a sys- 
tem. . . . Every side soldiers die on, 
several of them in support of their 
theories, others in defense of minority 
groups and nearly all for the dreams 
of liberty! ... 

What is right and what is wrong? 
In the north, the Chinese protect the 
Vietnamese people and in the south 
the government and the Prime Minis- 
ter Cao Ky benefit themselves by the 
confused situation. Here in our free 
world are ruling classes. They are rep- 
resentative of little groups and political 
factions tangled across an oligarchic 
economic system that itself twists for 
survival... . 

Can it be that here in my faraway 
country fall on my head a Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki murderous bomb? Plus 
very important is that one saves lives 
(like Doc Lucier with his washbasin) 
and peace reigns in people’s hearts as 
was. John Kennedy’s desire. 


DI6GENES LEAL DE OLIVEIRA 
Anapolis, Brazil 


Sirs: 

I have just now read Mr. Richard 
Brown’s letter (LiFe International, 
June 13) and appreciated his words on 
Vietnam war very much. I think it was 
necessary for someone, who is taking 
part in that conflict, to tell the truth on 


the U.S. intervention. It’s obvious the 
U.S. don’t aim at any form of imperial- 
ism, but they only want to save that 
people’s freedom and to fight against 
China’s pretensions on Asia. . 

It’s difficult for sensible persons to 
succeed in understanding why most 
world people don’t approve the mo- 
tives of this war. They ought to know 
it might be a dangerous thing if the 
U.S. troops should be withdrawn from 
Vietnam, Korea, and so on. 

I guess the grounds of this incom- 
prehension are to be investigated both 
in the envy of under-developed people 
against American nation and in the 
memory of European colonization, 
which gets them to be afraid of every 
foreign intervention. So that they play 
into the hands of Chinese and their 
allies who promise the things these 
people can’t have now. 

I think the U.S. have to persist in this 
war against Communists because in 
the future everyone will thank Ameri- 
cans for their fighting for everybody’s 
freedom. 

GIAMPAOLO FRUGONE 
Chiavari, Italy 
Sirs: 

We learned (Lire International, 
March 21) that U.S. Army has thrown 
into jungle front billion dollars and 
countless young lives, but still far from 
even a chance for peace.... 

If Americans want real peace in Asia, 
don’t give your aid only for front, but 
those poor and spoiled multitudes and 
release them from poverty, send them 
half of ammunitions to keep their front 
but not for escalation, and half for wel- 
fare equipment. You can build up well- 
equipped hospital instead of a bomber, 
schoolhouse by one fighter plane, hun- 
dred tanks and helicopters can build up 
hundred mile of paved road, one bat- 
talion can afford thousand refugees. 
Vietnam has enough field for rice 
plantation. Send them farming pro- 
moter and civil engineer for construc- 
tions and chemical fertilizer. . . . It 
will return to America too for future, 
though America occupied vast front in 
Vietnam, what is left there? Starved 
and wrecked people! 

Only way to help is not to give but 
grow up. America is full of experts, 
excellent statesmen, diplomats and 
moreover wealthy and magnificent 
products and land, but no past of 
ruined and wrecked experience. Amer- 
ica created the Atomic Bomb but has 
no feeling of its terror.... 

TAKAO. HATA 
Tokyo, Japan 
Sirs: 

As an Australian returned soldier of 
two World Wars, I fervently endorse 
the American action in South Viet- 
nam. ... If I were not too old I would 
be with the Australian contingent fight- 
ing there. 

Cannot the Roland Staubs and Car- 
michaels of Australia and New Zealand 
(Lire International letters, April 4) 
see that the very destiny of their coun- 
tries depends upon the containment of 
Communism in Vietnam?... 

Let the Vietniks howl, and the left- 
wingers in every country grit their 
teeth, but let America go on to victory, 
as they did in South Korea, so that the 
world may remain safe for democracy. 

H. S. Fappy 
Nadroga, Fiji 


SPECIAL REPORT 


Take care, mein Herr, how you address her: 


Mercedes Is His Best Girl 


by CHARLES 
DERECSKEY 


SS BONN 
ooner or later it had to happen— 
in Germany, of course. ‘‘I love my 
Mercedes. I couldn’t bear to have 
somebody insult it,” explained Paul 
Wacker, burly owner of a small auto- 
repair shop in Frankfurt, to the court. 
The 43-year-old bachelor was telling 
why he shot and killed in cold blood 
a stranger, gas station attendant Jo- 
sef Beinert, 35, father of four, who 
needled him about his car. 

It happened on a hot summer eve- 
ning three years ago. Wacker stopped 
his newly acquired Mercedes 180 at 
the curbside stand in the suburbs of 
Frankfurt to buy himself a cold Ap- 
felsaft (apple juice). There, leaning 
against the stand, stood bull-necked, 
balding Josef Beinert finishing his 
own Apfelsaft and keeping an eye on 
his Opel Kapitan car parked at the 
curb. ‘‘Beinert, too, was very proud 
of his car,’’ witnesses testified in court 
at the trial last month. 

Wacker and Beinert started talking 
cars. The relative merits of the Mer- 
cedes and the Opel Kapitan quickly 
became a hot issue. “‘You with your 
Mercedes,’ boomed Beinert, ‘‘they 
throw a car like that away.” ‘‘I would 
be ashamed to have an Opel like 
yours,’ retorted Wacker. ‘‘Each one 
claimed he had the better car, then 
they started pushing each other, both 
very red in the face,’ said Albert 
Muenzel, 28, an eyewitness. Muenzel 
tried vainly to distract them, shout- 
ing, ‘‘The Borgward is the best car!” 
Then, eyewitnesses say, Beinert sud- 
denly began brandishing a blackjack. 
Wacker dived into his Mercedes and 
returned pointing a six-shooter at 
Beinert’s stomach. ‘“‘I’ll shoot him 
dead,’ he announced to bystanders. 
And he did. 

The judges of the Frankfurt court 
donned their black birettas and pro- 
nounced their verdict: two years and 
seven months in prison for man- 
slaughter with mitigating circum- 
stances since Wacker had clearly been 
provoked. 

Did justice triumph? Maybe. May- 
be not. But Herr Wacker can count 
on a lot of understanding and sym- 
pathy in a land where men lavish 
love and affection on their cars and 
passions are aroused by the mere 
sight of someone else touching the 
glorious mount. Over 60% of the 
German males interviewed in a recent 
survey wash their own cars, 57% do 
it every week. For just as a German 
wife may find new richness in the mar- 
riage contract by polishing her hus- 
band’s shoes, a man buffing his Mer- 
cedes-Benz discovers new depths of 
meaning in the bill of sale. Washing 
the car is definitely ‘‘men’s work” 
in Germany and they turn out with 
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almost military precision on Satur- 
day afternoons for this sacred duty. 

Off the main street of every city, 
town, village and hamlet, all of the 
**Mausis,”’ ‘‘Susis,”’ ‘‘Lottes,”’ ““Hann- 
chens”’ are lined up just like ladies 
in a beauty parlor preparing them- 
selves for a social Saturday night. 
Out strides Papi carrying a brightly 
colored plastic pail full of water. He 
mixes in some foaming shampoo and 
swishes it around with a big, soft 
sponge. Mmmm. A bubble-bath for 
Mausi. Then comes the ‘* Wasch-Kon- 
servieren,” a liquid wax he mixes into 
a pail of clear water. Floor mats are 
taken out and brushed clean, the in- 
side of the car is dusted by a special 
small broom or with a minuscule 
vacuum cleaner that runs on batter- 
ies. Once a month, the car gets a 
thorough cleaning which, if done 
properly, takes a whole working day. 
Anyone can see why the automatic 
car wash has not caught on here, aside 
from the impropriety of handing 
over the old girl to a machine for 
servicing. 

“*T only do it for the fresh air and 
the exercise,”’ says a German intellec- 
tual, who is willing to concede how- 
ever that the ‘‘lower classes’”’ might 
go to such elaborate lengths out of a 
feeling for property. He indignantly 
denies that cars have any sexual con- 
notations, but he is contradicted by 
more knowledgeable observers. *‘For 
Germans the car is not something to 
make love in, but something to make 
love to,” summarizes one. 

‘*My car is a very special friend of 
mine,” confesses a German car own- 
er in his 30s, “‘it’s like a human being. 
I talk to my car. I greet it in the 
morning. ‘And how are you this 
morning,’ Yes, I do pet it, too, just 
a light touch, or I stroke the dash- 
board.” 

“When I drive, I always think of 
my car,’ says another German. “‘It’s 
not just a means of transportation 
for me. When I brake, I do it careful- 
ly, tenderly, not to hurt it. When I 
take a curve I try not to strain the 
tires unnecessarily. A car has to be 
treated carefully, just like a woman.” 
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Zz many German car owners, it 
is an agonizing experience to have 
the car serviced. ‘‘I stand by while 
they are working on my car; when 
the mechanic goes underneath, I go 
with.him. I want to see what he is 
doing to my car,” says a business 
executive who would never let his car 
be washed at a service station, but 
has to bring it in for checkups from 
time to time. 

Notes one observer, ‘‘Latins love 
to lift the hoods of their cars and peer 
at the still motor or tinker with the 
leads and plugs; Germans like to get 
down under the car and tickle the 
chassis.”’ The French, too, build sex- 


ual fantasies around their cars. How 
else can one explain a Frenchman’s 
tender attachment to such built-in 
idiosyncrasies as the choke of a Peu- 
geot? ‘‘The Frenchman wants to play 
his car like a violin,” our observer 
notes, “he wants a temperamental 
filly all his own.” 

Here on the other side of the Rhine, 
the ideal is matronly, respectable, but 
secretly lusty. The car-mistress needs 
to be coaxed, cajoled; she likes to get 
presents. Just like a real woman, she 
might appreciate a little porcelain 
bud vase which for perpetual gift- 
giving can be hooked onto the dash- 
board or between the doors on one 
side. Some cars even have two vases, 
one on each side. The doting car 
owner then can put in fresh flowers 
every other day. Since the flowers 
must be fairly small and also short- 
stemmed, he tells the florist, ‘*It’s for 
my car,” and gets a nice little bou- 
quet for “‘Schaetzeli.’’ Some Pfennig- 
pinching lovers give their cars arti- 
ficial flowers, others compromise and 
welcome sweet springtime with a 
cluster of hand-picked violets. No 
one can be quite sure about what’s 
going on between Hans and his 
Schaetzeli, but when he brings the 
flowers he is often seen to be mum- 
bling to himself. 

Embroidered cushions also add to 
the intimate, cosy atmosphere. These 
are the work of the wife-rival, who 
usually limits herself to reproducing 
in careful stitches the license-plate 
number, though some indulge in fan- 
cier patterns including antique cars, 
eye-searing sunrises, and melancholy 
scenes of pine-shadowed mountain 
lakes. 

Long before ‘‘a tiger in the tank” 
became the rage, Germans were 
hanging little tigers, lions, elephants 
and camels from the rear-view mir- 
ror. Cute, furry animals, particularly 
lifelike mechanical pekes and poo- 
dles that sit and nod on the back 
shelf, are acceptable gifts for the me- 
chanical goddess. 

“After all, [ can’t give her Torte 
with Schlagsahne,” jokes a German 
who brings that sort of present to his 


aunt on Sundays. All in all, the Ger-- 


man car as love-object does rather 
suggest a picture of an overblown 
blonde with a lapdog, rather inacces- 
sible at first but soft as featherdown 
when she sheds her stays. 

The Mercedes, which is the car most 
Germans dream of being in, being 
seen in or being photographed next 
to, is definitely female. The Porsche, 
in the view of some clinically-minded 
observers, occupies a more masculine 
role in the affections of its owner. 

Porsche owners form a tight, exclu- 
sive group who organize clubs and 
gatherings, exchange experiences and 
thrills. Porsche-owner Alfried Krupp, 
head of the steel-making dynasty, al- 
ways flicks his headlights in salute 





A Mercedes graciously receives her 
Saturday afternoon beauty treatment. 


when he meets another Porsche on the 
road, Once a year Krupp drives his 
car from the Ruhr to the Stuttgart 
Porsche plant for a checkup and 
tuneup job. He spends two or three 
days standing by and looking on in 
overalls while his Porsche is being 
tinkered with. 

For the larger masses, the car, any 
car, is asymbol not so much of status 
as of virility, an outward manifesta- 
tion of the driver’s manliness. In the 
anonymous situations that crop up 
more and more often, on the auto- 
bahn or elsewhere away from home, 
the big, handsome powerful car be- 
comes an extension of the driver’s 
personal potency. And, it is clear for 
all to see, he takes care of himself, 
stays in form, is ready for anything. 
Goldfinger-type drivers in Opel Ka- 
pitans establish their superiority by 
crowding off the road younger men’s 
chromeless Volkswagens. Men who 
have reached an age generally asso- 
ciated with waning powers affect 
shades and linen golf caps and are 
usually to be found around town in 
Mercedes 230 SL convertibles. Do 
they fool anybody? Apparently. 

No matter what car a German 
owns, however, he is unwilling to part 
with it. Lending his car is out of the 
question; it’s just like lending one’s 
toothbrush, a possession much too 
personal to pass on. “‘I can’t sleep 
well on those rare occasions when 
my car is left out in the street. I wor- 
ry over it,” admits a German who 
owns nothing fancier than a common 
Volkswagen. 

“These anxieties about leaving it, 
the dnwillingness to lend it, and of 
course the deep trauma caused by 
any damage to it, even just a scratch 
on the bumper, all point to a deep- 
seated fear of loss of manhood,” 
muses one amateur Freudian. ‘‘The 
car is a symbol of power for the 
German male, an almost mystical ex- 
perience for him. Just take a look at 
the Mercedes emblem, an ancient, 
power-giving sign. There is some- 
thing definitely Druidic about the 
people who design German automo- 
biles these days.” 





Red or Bianco 
the happy drink for happy hours 


enjoy Cinzano: _ straight on the rocks _longdrink in cocktails 
well chilled, pure over with ice cubes as an excellent 
with lemon peel ice cubes and soda mixer 
enjoy the taste \ 


and learn the toast: 
“Cin Cin...Cinzano!” 
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THE START. Each car has 4.55 litres of gasoline in a special tank on its roof. 
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THE RESULT. the first arrow shows where the black car stopped on the first run. Over three kilometres farther on, the second arrow marks the white car— 





How one of Shell’s 7 ingredients 
gives you good mileage 











Observed by the British Royal Automobile Club on March 3, 1966 


Two hours after dawn on a hot winter morning. 
Scene: the long straight road across the Tunisian 
desert from Gafsa to Gabes. This was the setting 
chosen by Shell engineers for another remarkable 
demonstration of gasoline mileage. (The first dem- 
onstration was at the Goodwood motor racing circuit 
in England.) 


Two cars were used in this demonstration—one 
white and one black, but otherwise identical. The 
drivers were ordinary motorists, not professionals. 


Into the white car went exactly one gallon (4.55 
litres) of Super Shell—the same Super Shell, con- 
taining a basic mileage ingredient, that you would 
buy from a Shell station. Into the black car went 
exactly one gallon (4.55 litres) of Super Shell too, but 
with the mileage ingredient left out. 


The drivers’ instructions were simple enough: 
‘Accelerate to 40 mph (64 kph) and hold it until you 
run out of fuel’. An RAC man gave the word, and 
off the two cars went, across the barren desert— 
until at last the black car faltered and rolled to a 
halt. Out of gasoline. The driver could only watch 
helplessly as the white car disappeared into the 
distance. 


Next, the test was repeated the other way—against 
the wind, and with the fuels switched. Again it was 








the car with the mileage ingredient that went 
farther. 


Result of the test? Victory for the mileage in- 
gredient—by an average of 4.48 kilometres. 
Wherever you buy Super Shell, it contains that 
mileage ingredient—and that’s why! 


Top-quality gasolines are built up of carefully 
blended ingredients, each there with a job of its own 
to do. The Tunisia demonstration shows the mileage 
ingredient at work. 


This is not a test between different makes of gaso- 
line. It’s a demonstration of one of the 7 ingredients 
that make Shell the biggest-selling premium gaso- 
line in the whole of Europe. 


which is still travelling. Average difference on two runs: 4.48 kilometres. 





7 ingredients in Super Shell 
give you 7 real benefits! 


1. Good mileage. Super Shell’s mileage ingredient 
acts the moment you start your engine. It’s in every 
litre of Super Shell at your Shell station. 


2. Instant starting. Shell chemists keep a wary eye 
on the weather, and vary the butane content in 
Super Shell to suit the seasons. Butane is one of the 
ingredients that start you quickly from cold. 


3. Quick warm-up, quick acceleration. Super Shell’s 
quality ingredients are carefully blended so that you 
get top performance in every gear—even if your 
engine is only partly warmed-up. 


4. Unrestricted engine performance. High-octane 
fuel gives you good performance. Shell’s octane 
quality is checked three ways and releases any car’s 
potential under any conditions—in whatever 
country or climate you are driving. 


5. Smooth running. Shell add special ICA to Super 
Shell to stop your sparking plugs misfiring and any 
rough running. 


6. Keep new-car performance longer. Shell carefully 
control gum content of Super Shell to help you 
maintain new-car performance. 





7. Help prevent stalling. Super 
Shell’s performance never varies— 
though its blending does! It is 
thermostatically controlled to pre- 
vent stalling in any weather. 
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whispered the 


barman, as he tore 
off the label. If I didn’t do 


this it'd go before you could say 
William Lawson’s. This way I keep it 


for men who know their whisky. Like you, sir. 


PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 
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LAWSON 









M LAWSON ( WHISKY) LTD. 
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“BAT BRIDGE—DUNDEE 
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wie William Lawson’s Whisky, 


blended from the finest malts of 
Scotland’s Highland Distilleries 








slower... 


But we are offering 


LOWEST AIR FARES 
BETWEEN EUROPE AND 2.9.4. 


Sit back and relax...just a differ- 
ence of hours can save lots of dol- 
lars...when you fly Icelandic! We 
offer the lowest air fares of any 
scheduled airline—bar none. Low- 
est at anytime of the year, too... 
one way or all-year round trips. Pay 
far less than Jet Economy fares. 
New faster service, too. Swift, new 
Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props are in 
full service from Luxembourg to 
Iceland and New York. Service from 
other terminals is via long-range 
DC-6Bs to Iceland, connecting with 
Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props to New 
York. Complimentary hot meals, 
drinks, snacks. 





ICELANDIC 








FROM ALL THESE CITIES 
AMSTERDAM - COPENHAGEN 
FRANKFURT; » GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG - HAMBURG{ 
HELSINKI - LONDON - LUXEMBOURG 
OSLO - PARIS} » REYKJAVIK 
tvia Luxembourg, Amsterdam, Copenhagen or London. 
Daily scheduled flights all year between Europe 

and U.S.A. via Iceland. 

Information, reservations from any Travel 
Agent or our offices and General Agents 
in Amsterdam « Ankara « Antwerp « Athens 
Beirut » Bergen + Bruxelles « Chicago 
Copenhagen « Frankfurt/Main « Geneve 
Glasgow » Gothenburg « Hamburg « Hel- 
sinki « Jerusalem « Johannesburg « Lon- 
don + Luxembourg « New York « Oslo 
Paris »* Prague « Reykjavik *« Rome 
Salisbury +« San Francisco « Stavanger 
Stockholm + Teheran + Tel Aviv « Vienna 
Warsaw « Zurich 


QFTLEIDIR wine sev. 


AIRLINES 


ontai nebleau 


Be Happy 


THE VACATION 

YOUVE ALWAYS 

DREAMED ABOUT \ 
COSTS LESS 
THAN YOU’D 

EVER DREAMED! 

Features on Premises 
Free to Guests 


%& 1,000 Feet of Bathing Beach 
% Indoor Pool with Sun Lamps 
% Cabana Club, 
magnificent olympic pool 
%* Bowling Lanes 





WILE ‘ * Billiard Room 
COn *% Tennis * Golf - 
“ % Spa and Gym > Club Gigi 
: %* Complimentary entertainment 
NA & American / European Plan. 
100% § EUROPEAN PLAN 





DISTIL 


AND BOTTLED 
UNDER BRITISH 





U.K: Emandar Ltd., Martini House, Gt. West Rd., Brentford, Middx. - France: 15 Rue St. Germain, Courbevoie, 


LEARNED 
EARNERS 


lt’s said that people who learn more 
earn more. But even among learned 
earners, LIFE International’s subscrib- 
ers and newsstand buyers stand out. 
74°/o have university or technical train- 
ing, and LIFE family incomes aver- 
age $7,000 yearly. They are better off, 


$1100 Daily 


Per Pers. 


Double 
Occupancy 








































































































Belgium: 108 Rue van den Boogaerde, Brussels 2 Spain: Rambla de Cataluna 1, Barcelona 
Holland: Verrijn Stuartlaan 32, Rijswijk (z-H) 


Seine, Paris - 
Portugal: Avenida Infante D. Henrique, Lote 312, Lisbon 





better educated and 420,000 strong. 
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LIFE BOOK REVIEW 


Real Life 
Wouldn't 
Stay ‘Real’ 


THE LIE 
by ALBERTO MORAVIA 


AM pathy, indifference, the image of 
death in sex—these are Alberto Mo- 
ravia’s major and minor interests, 
and they constitute rather cramped 
quarters for such a restlessly prolif- 
ic writer. Admirers must sometimes 
wish that Signore Moravia would 
swing out a little wider. Yet he keeps 
bounding back to his negative themes 
like a retriever who knows that they 
conceal something more significant. 
And such is his conviction, skill and 
a curious air of gloomy authority, 
that readers continue to bound along 
with him to see what he comes up 
with next—to the point where Mora- 
via may soon achieve the difficult 
double of a Nobel Prize (he is ru- 
mored to be in line for the next one) 
and a solid popular following, with- 
out ever quite having told all he 
knows. 

In The Lie, Moravia continues to 
seratch away at his blank patch of 


ground. This time it is harder than 
ever to tell whether he has found any- 
thing, because the book may be just 
what it calls itself: a lie. Or it may 
be the truth masquerading as a lie; 
or something in between. The novel 
is written in the form of a diary, by 
a character who may easily be a lie 
himeelf. 

Francesco Merighi is a journalist 
who has spent the last 10 years on the 
road, ostensibly because he finds his 
marriage “ungenuine.”” His wife be- 
longs to the working class, which he 
once considered the very repository 
of genuineness; but he sees now that 
that was rather ungenuine on his part 
—the poor are as unreal as anyone 
else, they just budget it differently. 

After ten years of jet-propelled 
apathy, Merighi decides to reinsert 
himself into the family circle, in or- 
der to extract a quick novel from it. 
His plan is to keep a diary for two 
months which will be a genuine ac- 
count of his ungenuine life, and will 
serve as chrysalis for the novel. The 
latter is not to be one of those flashy 
novels in which things actually hap- 
pen, but a drip-by-drip account of 
daily life, in which nothing happens 
at all. 

But events conspire against him 
by happening anyway. The moment 
he involves himself in the family he 
discovers that his wife has become 
a procuress in his absence, and has 
tried putting her daughter (his step- 
daughter) to work for her. This is un- 
forgivably dramatic and will never 
do for his diary-novel. He must play it 
way down in his account, de-drama- 
tizeit—rather the way Moravia might 


(Merighi is, of course, a name not al- 
together unlike Moravia). 

Not only do events betray him, his 
imagination turns treacherous too. It 
begins heightening scenes, even in- 
venting them, in order to make things 
livelier—and less genuine. The diary 
cannot wait to become a novel, but 
sets to work distorting, enlarging, 
suppressing everything in sight. For 
instance, it begins to seem possible 
that Merighi really knew 10 years 
ago that his wife was a procuress, and 
that his diary simply does not care 
to admit it. It even appears possible 
that he has really come home to make 
love to his stepdaughter and not to 
keep a diary at all. Oris that his imag- 
ination heightening things again? 


L, short, this is one of those books 
where the author has placed mirrors 
facing each other, so that you can’t 
be sure which one you are looking at. 
This may not be altogether a new 
trick, but Moravia plays it with great 
virtuosity and a real novelist’s inter- 
est in knowing what the mind does 
to truth. 

The diary gradually becomes, by a 
feat of dexterity, a character in the 
diary. For instance, Merighi writes a 
scene in which he seduces his step- 
daughter, in order that he will not se- 
duce her in real life. This is the diary 
as safety valve. He abstains from cer- 
tain other actions because the diary 
wouldn’t like it, i.e., he wouldn’t 
want these actions turning up in his 
novel. This is the diary as conscience. 
Finally, he refrains from confronting 
his wife and salvaging his stepdaugh- 
ter, because that would ruin his story 


altogether. This is the diary as mon- 
ster. 

It is doubtful whether anyone has 
ever performed more double jack- 
knives than this with the old diary- 
novel form. Through a prism of hints, 
fantasies and evasions, Moravia man- 
ages to suggest a tragic story —his 
best story: social corruption as re- 
flected in and through the lives of 
women. But with characteristic cool- 
ness and flatness, he keeps the reader 
from getting too worked up over this, 
from thinking that the book is bigger 
than it is. 

If you like Moravia you call his 
deflating tendency integrity, if you 
don’t like him you call it a crippling 
limitation. It could be that his own 
tortured quest for “genuineness” is 
precisely what causes him to tone 
down his colors in this way, and that 
The Lie is a rather elaborate apologia 
for his own methods. The mind falsi- 
fies everything, all novels are lies. 
But perhaps his are less so than some 
people’s, perhaps drip-drip is always 
truer than splash. 

In any event, after a long career 
which spans and obliquely records 
the ungenuine fascist years and so 
much other unreal history, Moravia 
continues to move around vigorously 
in his straitjacket and redecorate his 
cell. If this vision sometimes seems 
as stagnant as the life it reflects, his 
art continues to live and grow. And 
The Lie is certainly one of his most 
intriguing, intellectually entertaining 
and artistically adventurous books. 


Mr. Sheed’s forthcoming novel, his 
fourth, is Office Politics. 





MOVIE REVIEW 


Sad Saga 
ofa Klying 
Bumpkin 


Tc Blue Max takes its title from 
the medal Germany awarded its fliers 
who shot down more than 20 enemy 


planes in World War I. Bruno Stachel, | 


a peasant up from the trenches, thinks 
if he could just win a Max he would 
be somebody—that those chivalrous 
aristocrats in the squadron would 
treat him with a little more respect. 

Bruno, played by George Peppard, 
is a flying fool and soon is on his way. 
James Mason, back in a German gen- 
eral’s uniform, and about time, too, 
is publicizing him as a new hero, the 


common man’s ace. Poor, driven Bru- 
no can’t leave well enough alone. He 
gets the general’s nephew killed in a 
stunt contest, vulgarly claims two of 
the dead man’s kills as his own and 
almost gets cashiered for insubor- 
dination. The upstart is finally dis- 
posed of by a particularly dirty trick 
designed to protect the honor of the 
German officer corps from a creature 
it has conspired to create. 

Bruno is that endlessly fascinating 
fictional figure, the proud, vital, un- 
scrupulous provincial who is aspiring 
to a higher, yet decaying, social or- 
der. There is a stronger than usual 
irony in placing him squarely against 
the backdrop of a war that represents 
the death throes of the old order he 
is so desperately trying to join. In the 
conflict between Bruno and his chief 
torméntor, well played by Jeremy 
Kemp, there is sound, if not especial- 
ly subtle, drama. In the dogfights 
above the lines, Director John Guil- 
lermin and his aerial unit man Tony 
Squire have brought in stunt foot- 
age of terrible, balletic beauty that 


carries one back to the aviation films 
of the early 30s. 

Unfortunately Guillermin is less 
successful when grounded in fogs gen- 
erated by a script that needed five 
writers to bollix up. Because Peppard 
is the hero of an expensive movie, 
they are concerned to make him, oc- 
casionally, a nice guy. There is al- 
ways some explanation, other than 
his ambition-flawed character, for his 
behavior. But to soften him is to in- 
validate all his socially based con- 
flicts. Instead of the deeper tensions 
of tragedy we have a mere melodrama 
of misunderstanding. And all this ir- 
resolution, in turn, makes his ulti- 
mate destruction pointless. 


A brighter actor than Peppard 
might still have licked this character. 
But he is not only betrayed by his 
apple-pie Americanness (any sensible 
German outfit would have instantly 
arrested him as a spy) but he plays 
the whole film with as much subtlety 
as if he were making an entrance at 
Sardi’s. Ursula Andress, as usual, con- 


by Wilfrid Sheed 


trives to strip to the waist a couple 
of times, but however diverting this 
activity is it no longer distracts from 
the fact that she is a dull and un- 
intelligent actress. Guillermin does 
contrive to give his two stars a love 
scene, all soft shadows, blurred out- 
lines and ambiguous movements, 
that is tasteful and exciting and, 
wisely, without dialogue for them to 
spoil. 

IT am compelled to note one curi- 
osity in the responses of the audience 
with whom I saw the film. Whenever 
an aristocrat drew himself up to de- 
fine the old-fashioned code of honor, 
he was immediately drowned out by 
giggles and guffaws. Perhaps crude- 
ness in acting or direction accounted 
for this reaction, but not all of it. We 
are now so far gone in moral ambigu- 
ity and so drunk on the spirit of camp 
that the old verities may not be men- 
tioned without drawing laughter. For 
far too many of us, one of the ma- 
jor themes of drama, the conflict be- 
tween an old order and a new one, no 
longer appears valid or interesting. 
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by Richard Schickel 


There are 
42 individual 







There are 42 individual Scotch whiskies in every bottle of 
Ballantine’s. That’s why Ballantine’s is no ordinary Scotch. 

To make it, we search out the finest whiskies in Scotland. 
From highlands, lowlands and islands they come, in great oak 
casks, to our distillery at Dumbarton. There, the blenders go 
to work, marrying these 42 mature whiskies to conform to the 
precious recipe that old George Ballantine perfected over a hundred 


Scotch whiskies 
in this 
cabinet 





of them. 


years ago. And then, to make quite sure, we call in the Ballantine’s 
tester. This man has a nose for good Scotch .. . and he uses it to 
check the quality of the blend. A sniff here and a sniff there 
and a quiet nod of approval. All is as it should be. 
If you’d like to have 42 superb Scotch whiskies in your 
liquor cabinet, you know what to do, don’t you? The more 
you know about Scotch, the more you like Ballantine’s. 
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Is this the Greatest Name in Bourbon ? 


Ils Old Crow the American whiskey that more people buy than 
any other Bourbon in the world? And that was the favorite of 
such illustrious Americans as... Mark Twain, Jack London and 
O. Henry? And that is mellow & tasty & very, very smooth? 
And that"those in the know“ call for? 





OLD CROW BOURBON 


The famous American whiskey 





Time out for changing film! 
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long film magazine! 


Elmo’s Zoom 8-TL is perfect for am- 
ateur movie makers’ who want their 
films to look professional. It has auto- 
matic through-the-lens exposure con- 
trol, automatic film threading, a 45mm 
zoom lens, many other great features. 
(The long film magazine is optional.) 

It’s made by the company long noted 
for professional quality film products 
— from cameras to projectors — avail- 
able all over the world at stores where 
fine cameras are sold. 

See the Elmo Zoom 8-TL and other 
quality Elmo products at the dealer 
nearest you. 





WORLD’S FINEST CINE CAMERAS... 
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ASSAY 


A whole sound studio 
in one tape-recorder 


ymagnetophon 203 places a whole sound 
studio at your disposal ... the four-track system 
enables many trick effects to be achieved. 
Two examples: if you are working on a sound 
commentary for your photographic slides, 

you can record music and your commentary on 
separate tracks; both tracks will play back 
simultaneously. Alternatively you can arrange 
an entire guitar “quartet” with just one guitar. 
This modern stereo tape-recorder opens up 
many other imaginative possibilities. 


made byTELEFUNKEN... 
means a world of progress 
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lreland’s Fanatics Fight 


Vol. 41,No.3 August 8, 1966 





TRASH. Heap of debris was gathered the Battle of the Boyne, the July 12, William of Orange. Scrawled on wall to keep understanding from spread- 
for a bonfire to celebrate the eve of 1690 victory of Protestants under are slogans of fanatic groups anxious ing among Irishmen north and south. 
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to Keep Hatred Green 
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FLAMES. Belfast children caper be- 
fore one of the many July 11 bonfires. 


hy HUGH MOFFETT 


A, Irishman said to another 
here lately, ‘‘What Ireland needs is 
20 years of atheism.”’ Said the oth- 
er, “‘You’re right.’’ One was Prot- 
estant, the other Catholic. Both 
were disturbed. For centuries the 
hospitable and laughing Irish have 
maintained with an idiotic integ- 
rity a Catholic-Protestant quarrel 
which has often dyed red their lyric 
rivers. In recent months, the two 
Irelands were showing signs of re- 
laxing when out of Orange pre- 
cincts rose the threat of new dark 
ages in the large shadow of a bull- 
shouldered exhorter, six feet three, 
a Bible in his hand and vitriol on 
his tongue. He is the Rev. Jan 
Paisley, 40, who 15 years ago set 
up his Free Presbyterian Church. 
He is the church. He has thou- 
sands of glassy-eyed followers, and 
some say a quarter-million of 
Northern Ireland’s 1.5 million, di- 
vided roughly 30% Catholic, 70% 
Protestant, agree with his screams 
of ‘‘Up Protestant, down Pope!” 
He is openly given credit for an 


atmosphere in which three people 
have been killed, two more badly 
shot up and Queen Elizabeth’s 
Rolls-Royce dented by an assas- 
sin’s brickbat which would surely 
have crashed through the car’s 
“‘bubble top” if it had been hurled 
less than a second later. 

On May 27 the savagery started. 
Catholic John Scullion was shot or 
stabbed in what might have been 
a normal row after he left a saloon, 
singing. Then the Widow Matilda 
Gould, a Protestant who harmed 
nobody, was set afire in her bed by 
a fire bomb certainly aimed at a 
pub next door run by a Catholic. 
She died later of shock and burns. 
Four Catholic boys, bartenders at 
the International Hotel, came early 
on a Sunday morning to the Mal- 
vern Arms, a pub on Shankill 
Road, a Protestant stronghold. 
The proprietor, Joe Watson, used 
to have policemen in for a jar or 
two of ale after hours which en- 
abled him, until trouble came, to 
stay open after the 11 p.m. closing 
time. 

The bar was quiet enough when 
the four left by the side door on 





MISS. Police say a Catholic threw the 
missile which hit the Queen’s Rolls. 


Ariel Street, but outside the old 
gas streetlamp went out, perhaps 
by gunfire, and the night lit up 
with pokes of flame from what 
must have been automatic weap- 
ons. Peter Ward, 18, fell dying. An- 
drew Kelly, 27, and Liam Doyle, 
19, were badly wounded but prob- 
ably will live. Richard Leppington, 
16 and fleet of foot, made it clear. 

On Walnut Street, in Catholic 
territory, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Doyle run a small grocery. ‘“‘Liam 
is going to get well,”’ says his sad, 
drawn-faced mother, ‘“‘but isn’t 
it a tragedy?’ Did they receive 
any expressions of sympathy from 
Protestants? “‘No,’ Mr. Doyle 
says. ‘“There was something men- 
tioned in the paper.” But none 
delivered personally? ‘‘Nota one.”’ 


CONTINUED 
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Burp Guns 


PAISLEY 


CONTINUED 


Within five days of the shoot- 
ing, the Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary jailed five men, all Protestants 
—two accused in the Ward killing, 
two in the Scullion case and one 
in both. An inspector said publicly 
that one of the men had said, ‘‘I’m 
sorry. I wish I had never heard 
tell of that man Paisley.” 

The Rev. Mr. Paisley lives in a 
duplex house on Beersbridge Road. 
His pleasant little brunette wife 
came to the door, chatting amiably 
but saying that Mr. Paisley never 
gives interviews. Pressed to get him 
at least to say hello she went up- 
stairs to try again. Two cheerful 
daughters, Sharon, 9,and Rhonda, 
7, whisked a third daughter, Char- 
ice, seven months, recklessly about 
the yard in her buggy. Mr. Paisley 
bounded downstairs, refusing to 
shake hands, booming: “‘I don’t 
give interviews and I don’t want 
you interfering with my family. I 
take my chances; you can hear 
me speak publicly.”” We pointed 
out that we had come in the inter- 
est of a magazine published not 
in Ireland but in faraway Ameri- 
ca. ““You know where the money 
comes from to the I.R.A.? It comes 
from America, that’s where. We 
are constantly under threat here, 
my wife and children, all the time.” 

He is no doubt correct about 
the threats. A family has moved 
out of the other side of the duplex, 
and other neighbors are nervous. 





ATTACK. Paisley, whose 
clerical credentials have 
been questioned, assails 
the Pope and Prime Min- 
ister Captain O’Neill at 
a Ballyknocken meeting. 
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DISPLAY. Belfast police- 
men were posted to keep 
order after partisan ban- 
ners like these were hoist- 
ed across some streets. 





Guard Him: 


When strangers drive into the 
neighborhood, a Special Branch 
car soon brushes alongside for a 
look. Policemen with burp guns 
guard his appearances and some- 
times an army helicopter watches 
overhead. 

That night Paisley spoke at the 
opening of an “‘Orange Arch,”’ the 
rite preceding the great Protestant 
celebration of July 12. On the arch 
was a picture of King Billy, Wil- 
liam of Orange, who in 1690 de- 
feated James II at the Battle of the 
Boyne and sewed up the land for 
Protestantism, for a while. On a 
building nearby were the newer 
controversial labels: ‘“‘Welcome 
Rev. Paisley. Rebels beware. No 
Pope. Remember 1690.” Paisley 
attacked Prime Minister Captain 
Terence O’ Neill whose government 
had at long last been dabbling in 
political ecumenism with Eire. 
“*He’s a traitor!’ shouted a nice 
old lady. ‘“‘You’re right,’ echoed 
Paisley, ‘“‘he’s a traitor.’’ He re- 
peated virtually the same speech 
later that evening 12 miles south in 
Protestant territory outside Cas- 
tlewellan. Ten bands, including 
pipers, turned out for a mile-long 
procession with the Union Jack 
and Paisley at the head, winding 
between rock walls to the Orange 
Lodge, outpost of the Orange Or- 
der which dominates Northern Ire- 
land’s politics. 

The crowd was restless while 
scripture and prayer were run off. 
“‘They didn’t come for this; they 
are waiting for the politics,’ an 
Irishman observed. 

Possibly this man of God once 
spoke of theology, but not lately. 
‘*There they go, slobbering all over 
the Pope’s sandals,”’ he said. And, 
“They talk of ecumenism, oh, 
we're all going to be in one big 
church. . . .”” Now, one would 
think, he is getting into religion, 
but his profound punch line was 
in a great roar: “‘Well, I don’t 
want to be in that church!’’ Many 
among the thousand in the field 
cheered. The Rev. Mr. Paisley 
laughed, for effect; there is no 
mirth in his laugh. 


H. attacked his local enemies, 
singling out the Belfast Telegraph 
and its editor, Mr. Martin Wal- 
lace, for particular abuse. Editor 
Wallace has the man sized up: “‘He 
is not likely to come to power; his 
following is not of such caliber. He 
has caused some damage to the 
country’s image. Some businesses 
may not come, and some might 
leave.”’ He listed several develop- 
ments which have provided 


He Attacks Pope, Prime Minister 


juice for Paisley’s sudden rise. 

The I.R.A. marched somewhat 
openly in the 50th anniversary 
Easter Rising parade this year 
which is also the 50th anniversary 
of the Ulster Volunteer Force’s 
great sacrifice at the Battle of the 
Somme. The U.V.F. was set up be- 
fore World War I to fight impo- 
sition of Home Rule in Ireland, 
but when the war came, England 
shelved Home Rule pressures and 
the boys, well-drilled, pitched in 
with the English. At the Somme 
they broke through but most were 
casualties when troops on their 
flanks failed. This year arose a new 
secret outfit, Paisley-like but not 
accepted publicly by him, calling 
itself the Ulster Volunteer Force. 
Prime Minister Captain O’Neill, 
in Paris to celebrate the Somme 
affair, rushed back after the Ward 
massacre and had the new U.V.F. 
outlawed. 

This year the Archbishop of 
Canterbury went to Rome. So did 
Paisley, to protest, but the Italians 
chucked him right back on a plane. 
O’Neill and Prime Minister Sean 
Lemass of Eire exchanged visits, 
and the Devil struck neither down. 
There was a little tariff progress, 
some reciprocity in social bene- 
fits. The fanatics, the I.R.A. and 
the Paisley gang, could not abide 
the threat of progress. 

So far Paisley has prospered and 
even hinted at standing for Parlia- 
ment, though he elected to go to 
jail for unlawful assembly as a re- 
sult of a June 6 parade in which 
he was involved and which turned 
into a street riot. But the killings 
have also stirred the decent people 
who admire O’Neill but who fear 
he may have gone too far, too 
fast. While Paisley is unlikely to 
come to power, O’ Neill’s Unionist 
party aides may quiver, falter and 
permit a palace revolution in the 
party. 

The decent people are stumped, 
even ask outsiders what can be 
done with a man like Paisley. They 
don’t know how to head him off 
for he wears the cloth in a land 
where religious leadership has long 
gone unquestioned. The decent 
people don’t realize how deeply 
ingrained the hatred of centuries 
has become. Scratch one a little 
and he will deplore Paisley. Scratch 
him deeply enough and he shares 
some of Paisley’s timeworn views. 
The City Council voted down, 
three to one, an offer from mer- 
chants to indemnify the city if 


GRIEF. Mourners carry coffin of Pe- 
ter Ward, shot outside Malvern Arms. 
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they would cancel Paisley’s ap- 
pearance in Ulster Hall where on 
a Sunday some 2,000 of his fol- 
lowers sang a hymn which rol- 
licked in part: 
“‘Our Father knew thee, Rome, 
of old, 
And evil is thy fame, 
Thy kind embrace—the galling 
chain 
Thy kiss—the blazing flame. 
No peace with Rome shall be our 
cry 
While Rome abides the same, 
We'll let her know that Ulster’s 
SONS 
Will not disgrace their name.” 
There are still some grounds for 
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DEFIANCE. This June 6 Belfast pa- 





rade led to a riot and jail for Paisley. 


hope. The I.R.A. has not retali- 
ated—at this writing; many expect 
a fearful deed. Protestants and 
Catholics do speak. The new Cath- 
olic opposition leader, ‘‘Big Ed- 
die’ M’Ateer, visited the Prime 
Minister’s office and said, ‘“‘It 
wasn’t as bad as I feared; I ex- 
pected to find the Devil in there.” 
The new generation shows signs 
of boredom with the historic strife. 
And Irish humor did not die with 
the victims. Among the vicious 
signs appearing against the Pope 
or Paisley one occasionally stands 
out: ‘*Paisley for Pope.” 


CONTINUED 
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INSTRUCTION. Inside hut lit by bare explains to eight young I.R.A. men in black berets characteristics and meth- 
electric bulbs, a weapons instructor surplus British army uniforms and ods of operation of submachine gun. 
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While the 


W DUBLIN 
e drove the last half-mile with- 


out lights, peering through rain 
down a narrow lane, accompanied 
by a driver from the Irish Repub- 
lican Army, the 2,000 young-to- 
aging revolutionaries dedicated to 
expelling Great Britain from North- 
ern Ireland, overthrowing their 
own government in Eire and unit- 
ing the Emerald Isle. At a farm 
cottage on a hilltop we concealed 
the car and stumbled past a crum- 
bling barn to a new, Quonset-type 
building of corrugated iron. In- 
side, rifles and automatic weapons 
gleamed under two naked electric 
bulbs. 

Two hours away, in Dublin, 
more than 1,000 police, Special 
Branch, Scotland Yard and mili- 
tary intelligence officers spurred on 
their futile, country-wide search 
for men like the eight in their early 
20s who stood here in rumpled sur- 
plus British army uniforms and 
black berets. A weapons instruc- 
tor explained the workings of a 
Thompson submachine gun. Then 
a six-foot, heavily-muscled officer 








ADVANCE. Armed and on alert, an 
I.R.A. squad moves out in the light 
of false dawn for a training exercise. 


Police Search, the R.A. Trains 


told them what to do if attacked: 
““Split east and north. Avoid the 
town to the south where the peo- 
ple are unfriendly. Once you’re out 
of this immediate area, run like 
the hammers of hell for five or ten 
minutes. Don’t walk down roads; 
cross them fast and low. When you 
can, dump your weapon in a safe 
place. These arms are hard to come 
by.’ Pointing to a map, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘Find one of these friendly 
houses, change your gear and hoof 
itto Dublin. Remember, possession 
of arms means a death sentence. 
Never engage the enemy unless it’s 
to your advantage, but if you have 
to, fight like a terrier, bite and run, 
bite and run.” 

Through a leading member of 
the I.R.A. general headquarters 
staff whom I shall call Liam, Pho- 
tographer Terence Spencer and I 
had been penetrating ever deeper 
into I.R.A. circles for the past three 
months, learning that the I.R.A. 
claims to be working for Ireland’s 
economic improvement and takes 
a dim view of the Rev. Ian Paisley. 
“The Catholics,’ Liam told us, 


“‘whether in Eire or Northern Ire- 
land, can’t afford to cut down the 
Protestants as they up there are do- 
ing to us. The I.R.A., the Repub- 
lican movement, in fact, is based 
on lack of sectarianism. Ask any 
Protestant in Eire if he’s been mis- 
treated, and he’ll tell you, no. But 
if the Paisleys keep up their blas- 
phemy and criminal work, we'll 
have to take defensive measures.” 

While the eight young men put 
on blindfolds and began stripping 
their weapons by touch, Patrick, 
another high-ranking I.R.A. offi- 
cer, recalled a previous training 
operation. “It was blacker than 
hell’s own hinges,” he said. “‘The 
ambush party was to practice blow- 
ing a bridge and the cover party 
would protect their withdrawal. 
The ambush party set off two land 
mines near the bridge, to make 
things realistic, and started firing 
Sten gunbursts at the imaginary 


CONTINUED 


PRACTICE. Blindfolded, the I.R.A. 
troopers assemble weapons by touch. 





Suddenly it all seemed 


OBSTACLE. On their way back to 
the hut after their vigorous training 


it 


ATTACK. Covered by the rifles of 
their comrades, forward element sim- 
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exercise, the squad, at an officer’s or- 
der, leaps over a gate, one by one. All 
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ulates lobbing a grenade into farm- 
house theoretically containing police. 


possible 


cleared it except the last man, small- 
est and most awkward of the group. 


CHARGE. The squad races spirited- 
ly past some mildly interested cattle. 


THE LR.A. CONTINUED 


guards: Suddenly even over the 
chatter of the machine guns we got 
blasted with the choicest bit of 
cursing I’ve had the pleasure of 
experiencing. We turned ona torch 
and saw a little mini-car. In it were 
a couple whose thoughts must have 
been on quite a different subject 
until the firing began. We just man- 
aged to stop the cover party from 
stitching the mini with .50-caliber 
fire.’ I asked Patrick where the 
money came from for land mines 
and machine guns. “‘A great slug 
of it comes from Irish groups in 
your country,” he said. ‘“We’ll take 
care of buying the guns. We don’t 
want any fool sending us a Thomp- 
son through the mails.” 





An overeager rooster saluted the 
false dawn. It was time for the field 
problem. The squad filed into the 
mist, ran fast and low across a 
small road, slipped through a gate 
and sloughed silently along in 
thick, dew-laden grass. When we 
reached an open field some two 
miles from the farm, the squad 
practiced leapfrogging, one man 
running at top speed, then drop- 
ping while his partner covered him. 
Then the squad essayed unarmed 
combat. After an hour, the squad 
formed up, put scouts on the point 
and retraced its steps. At the four- 
foot-high gate the staff officer or- 
dered all his men to jump. All 
sailed over except the last, a ginger- 
haired, freckle-faced youngster, 
shortest and most awkward of the 


lot. He caught his foot on the top 
bar and fell sprawling. His beret 
sailed off, his rifle thudded in the 
grass. He scrambled first for the 
rifle (‘““That’s the way,”’ the staff 
officer commented), then for his 
beret. His look of pain and cha- 
grin, as he saw the officer watch- 
ing, turned into a wide, beguiling 
grin. He was smiling at himself for 
botching the jump, at the officer 
for having seen it, and at the world 
for putting him in such a ridiculous 
position at this hour of the morn- 
ing. At that moment all the dreams 
of the I.R.A. for a united and in- 
dependent Ireland, all their prom- 
ises of a better life for Ireland’s 
people, every one of them seemed 
not only possible but inevitable. 

Lee HALL 





WEAPONS. Time bomb made from 
hand grenade and alarm clock fits 
into suitcase. Guns are disassembled 
and innocently packed for transport. 











High above Sicily, a Searing Sea 
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Europe’s greatest volcano, 11,000- 
foot Mt. Etna, has erupted over 80,- 
000 times, shows no sign of exhaus- 
tion. The latest fireworks, which be- 


gan in January and gained momen- 
tum in mid-June, has made Etna’s 
slopes look like a newborn molten 
planet (/eft)—and just as perilous. 


NEWSFRONTS 


Tourists (upper right) were luckily 

orced byacrid vaporstoleaveaspot 
which was soon inundated by a tor- 
rential sea of fiery lava (Jower right). 





There are some 
things about 


the German airline 





that are 
very un-German. 





Se 





There's alittle bit of the carefree kid in all of our stewardesses, 
and none of it in our pilots and mechanics. 

And that’s the way it should be. After all, the girls are there to 
make your trip on Lufthansa a pleasant one, and how can they 
be pleasant to anyone if they act as serious as our pilots and 
mechanics? 

We hire our stewardesses, first for their nice personality and 
second for their efficiency. So forgive them even if they drop 
a steak on your lap. 

When you fly Lufthansa, you'll notice a funny thing about our 
stewardesses. They keep forgetting they’re German. And just 
remember they're girls. 
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A Little Grant for Cary 


It should be heartening to the Ford 
Foundation to see what miraculous 
changes can be made in a great in- 
stitution by even a small grant. The 
smallest Grant of all is four-month- 
old Jennifer, born to Dyan, 28, and 
her husband, Actor Cary Grant, 62, 
whose 62nd starring film, Walk, 


Don’t Run, will be released late in 
August. Tiny Jennifer has already 
done amazing things to the pub- 
lic image of her father, a world 
institution if ever there was one. 
Though married three times previ- 
ously, the blasé Mr. Grant never 
had any children. Posing for this 


first family portrait, however, he 
was surely more proud than blasé. 
He had turned into the archetypal 
doting father, his wallet bulging 
with Jennifer’s pictures. To every- 
one in earshot he announced: ‘“‘I 
am the father of a beautiful, beau- 
tiful, beautiful baby girl.’’ Indeed 


she was—right down to the tiny 
cleft in her chin which is all Grant. 
Cary is so taken with it all that he 
can hardly wait to be a grandfather. 
He'll probably make it too—with- 
out a hair out of place; his moth- 
er in England, whom the Grants 
will be visiting in August, is 89. 
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ANIMALS 


The tiny 
takin is too 
young to mate but 


Not perhaps since John Gilbert closed in on 
Garbo has a look between him and her been so 
fraught with significance as the one captured 
above at the Bronx zoo. There Gracie (right), 
a female takin, heretofore the only U.S. speci- 
men of a rare and threatened species, met and 
took to U Mishmi, a male boarder fresh from 
the old country. The takin, a creature some- 
where between musk ox and mountain goat, 


lives in high altitudes in Burma and China. 
The zoo shelled out a record $16,000 to buy 
Gracie a mate but there is a catch. U Mishmi 
is only 114 and thinks Gracie’s advances are a 
sort of game. Next year, when he may have 
more grownup ideas, Gracie will be 9. But 
takins are not the only animals from the in- 
scrutable East whose star-crossed love lives are 
a problem for human beings (turn the page). 


Wait Till Next Year 
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CONTINUED 


New ways 
with oil 


Finding new, cheaper ways to make established products is 
an important job for ICI’s research teams. The abundance 
of raw materials made from oil—particularly 

ethylene gas—set them thinking about many products. 
One was vinyl acetate—a tough, rubbery plastic used in 
emulsion paints, long-play records, paper coatings, 
textiles and adhesives. Could it be made more cheaply 
from ethylene ? Their answer was an ingenious process 
using this gas and another, oxygen. ICI will soon be 
making 30,000 tons of viny! acetate a year this new way, 
and an even bigger plant is being built 

under licence in the U.S.A. 





From ICI’s petroleum chemicals plants—largest complex 
in Europe—come not only huge tonnages of plastics, 
but fibre polymers, detergents, solvents, alcohols and 

a whole range of other sophisticated raw materials for 
modern industry. By sea, river, road and rail, these 
organic chemicals go out in ever-increasing quantities to 
markets all over the world to become components of 
textiles, medicines, paints, crop-sprays, plastics and 
scores of other essential products. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
LONDON - ENGLAND 
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Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 


ANIMALS continueD 


Panda idyll hits 
a temporary snag 


Their own cool biology as well 
as a Cold War has inhibited the 
giant pandas below. Pandas are 
unprolific; these are the only two 
outside their native China. When 
a dealer offered Chi-Chi (bottom 
of page) for sale in 1958, she was 
eagerly snapped up by the London 
zoo which then made approaches 
on her behalf to the panda in the 


Moscow zoo, An-An, a male (be- 
low, holding the bars). At first the 
Russians frowned on such East- 
West fraternizing, but that hard 
line has now been softened and this 
year Chi-Chi was flown to An-An’s 
side. The meeting was ill-timed for 
coexistence. She did little but glare 
at him. Nevertheless, Chi-Chi is 
staying on, waiting till next year. 
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la the Moscow zoo, An-An sits up jauntily (above) while Chi-Chi 
sulks moodily in a nearby cage. Chi-Chi, who was homesick at first, 
has been cheered by a steady supply of bamboo shoots from London. 


As delightfully Italian as the 
colorful figure of the carabiniere... — 

is the liquid gold of Galliano, , SU aw eo 
the legendary liqueur. In Livorno, “cobra 
it is said they distill the rays of 

the sun and put them into 

each drop of Galliano. Try a sip 
of its bright, sunny flavor 
Galliano, the fine Italian liqueur 
that has conquered the world. 
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‘PROBLEMS ARE ONLY 
SOLUTIONS IN DISGUISE’ 


— that’s the MF ‘Stay First’ philosophy 


Magellan didn’t prove the world was round by chance. under more farming conditions anywhere in the world. 
He got his answer because he sailed closer 


Because of MF Pressure Control, we’re selling 
to the problem than anyone else. 


even more tractors now. Selling more tractors 
Our problem is finding out how much tractors can do. _ will lead us to more farming problems. 

We’re making more tractors than anyone else and And, eventually, more answers. 

selling them in one hundred and sixty six countries, 


: You could say we’re going round in circles. 
so we’re getting some answers. 


; So was Magellan. 
Our newest answer is a system 
called Pressure Control. This enables a new 


Massey-Ferguson tractor to do more jobs > Massey-Ferguson wy 





BEGINNING A NEW SERIES 







THE EMPIRE OF A PEOPLE 
BORN TO RULE—- AND ITS 
RICH ENDURING HERITAGE 
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Roman Forum, Arch of Severus Roman family on a tomb 


ome: the very word, reverberating like the boom of a great bell, 
summons images of tramping legions and triumphing generals, of captive nations and shining 
temples where smoke of incense rises from blood-splashed altars to the gods of the Eternal City. 
It is a vision of timeless grandeur, cruel and sublime, whose makers must surely have dwarted 
the human mold. Yet the faces gazing from this carved tombstone belong not to demigods but to 
plain men of steady mind and simple creed whose honesty scorned to smooth a wrinkle or erase 
a blemish. It was the hornyhanded toil of millions of such people as these that raised Rome to the 
skies and that built the Roman empire, the universal state where races as far apart as uncouth 
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Britons and subtle Syrians could dwell without fear in peace, harmony, prosperity and equality 
before the law. The Romans had no master plan for conquest; it happened as much by circum- 
stance as by design—and sometimes even by consent. Still, they felt that their city had been singled 
out by the gods for a special destiny, and believed without false modesty in their mission to 
bring a better life to the lands that fell within their pale. That mission had been fulfilled before Rome 
passed away. But even then it was only the shell that shattered. The ripe core of its experience 
lived on, so full and lasting that to this day, to call oneself Western means to have once been Roman, 


or to have a share in Rome’s rich heritage. PlIhotographecl by GION NIILI 
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‘O Rome, thy 


name is 


fated to rule 


the earth’ 


-TIBULLUS 


| need no ivory temple for my 


delight; enough that I can see the 
Roman Forum,” wrote Propertius. 
Other Roman remains may be more 
imposing, but none is so saturated 
with his 
Romans it was the nerve center of 


ry as the Forum. To the 


the empire and the sacred cradle of 
the race. 

The slow deposit of pride, power 
and belief had built up a congestion 
of monuments spanning the centu- 
ries. Here were the most venerable 
shrines, like the little Temple of Ves- 
ta (lower left corner) where Vestal 
Virgins guarded the eternal flame. 
Here the Senate assembled to delib- 
erate, the ple to hear justice d 
pensed and to sacrifice to the gods. 
Here the conquering armies paraded 
down the Sacred Way, past memori- 
als of earlier triumphs, to place the 
trophies of new victories at the feet 
of Jupiter. 

Before such witnes 
could deny that Rome was divinely 
ordained to rule the world? Who, 


what Roman 


contemplating that ma y in stone, 
could doubt that Rome’s 
would last forever? Roma Aeterna 


was a literal truth to the Romar 


dominion 


who knew with utter certainty that 
their world, once its imperial frame- 
work had been constructed by Rome’s 
first emperor, Augustus, was fixed in 
its formal perfection, unchanging, 
undying. This is why Roman build- 
ings even in their ruin exude an air 
of confident repose, and why Roman 
construction was so massive—strong- 
er than it really needed to be. Rome 
built for the ages. 

From a bronze milestone rooted 
in the Forum the Roman highway 

stem measured out its distances to 
the corners of the empire, stitching 
the provinces together. A subtler 
union was brought about by Roman 
language, laws, customs and ways 
of life. To their Eastern provinces 
which were already urbanized and 
cultured, the Romans brought what 


few of them had known before—a 
reasonably just and efficient govern- 
ment. To the half-barbarous prov- 
inces of the West they brought much 
more—city life and classical culture; 
and these, along with the material 
benefits of Roman administration 
and Roman engineering, laid the foun- 


dation of the modern Western world. 

Classical culture was the creation 
of ancient Greece, whose grace in art 
and thought the Romans admiringly 
adopted, earnestly imitated—for ex- 
ample in the architecture of their 
temples—and propagated with mis- 
sionary zeal. The notion that city 


living is the only possible mode of 
civilized existence was Greek and Ro- 
man both. Wherever Rome’s legions 
went, new cities sprang up in such 
profusion that a Gallic poet could 
exclaim, without undue exaggera- 
tion: “O Rome, thou hast made a 
city of what was once the world!” 
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View of Forum with Temple of Vespasian (left foreground), Arch of Titus (background), Temple of Vesta, Temple of Castor and Pollux (center), Temple of Saturn (right) 


During the first two centuries of 
our era, the Roman empire was a 314 
million-square-mile island of orderly 
civilization in an ocean of barbarism. 
Its “‘frontiers, writes Gibbon, 
“were guarded by ancient renown 
and disciplined valor. ...” Its in- 
habitants “enjoyed and abused the 


advantages of wealth and luxury 

For all that, it was not a utopia. 
There was the shame of slavery; there 
were glaring economic inequalities 


Nationalist uprisings like the Jews 


were savagely suppressed. Yet despite 


the lack of political freedom the Ro- 
mans ruled by general consent. They 


respected local differences, and did 
not force their subjects to conform 
to Roman ways—they usually con- 
formed anyway. There was no racial 
discrimination—the emperor himself 
might be a Spaniard, an Arab or an Af- 
rican—nor religious intolerance. The 


Christians were pe uted not for 


their faith but for being a subversive 
body within the state. Alien gods 
were gladly added to Rome’s sw« 

len pantheon. Such broadmindedness 
came easily to the Romans. For the 
official cult of the Olympian gods nev- 
er stirred the Romans to real devo- 


tion. Their faith was ved for Rome. 








Roman lady, Ist Cen. A.D. 
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Early Roman portrai 








make the bravest heroes 


TL Romans were a tough, re- 


silient breed, sprung from sturdy peas- 
ant stock, and their faces show it— 
especially the women’s, whose fussy 
hairdos only set off their aspect of 
homely virtue. Common sense and 
practicality were embedded in their 
nature. Duty, discipline, courage and 
a conscious dignity in thought and 
bearing were all rigorously inculcated 
by stern fathers, who in early times 
had the power of life and death over 
the household. Along with these went 
reverence, amounting almost to a re- 


—CatTo 


ligion, for ancestors, whose portrait 
busts gazed out from shrines in every 
noble Roman home. It was these quali- 
ties that made such good fighters, 
engineers and rulers. 

They had peasant vices along with 
peasant virtues. Wealth and success 
often brought out a gross vulgarity. 
They were never notably sensitive or 
imaginative. But in their greatest 
days they redeemed their faults with 
a pride and tenacity that made them, 
as one Greek said of them, irreconcila- 
ble in defeat and generous in victory. 


Roman carrying busts 
of ancestors 
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—ENNIUS 


Do von was everything to 


the Romans—in life, politics and re- 
ligion. Whatever perpetuated the ex- 
isting order of things was good; what- 
ever changed things was bad. Time 
and again, their bone-deep conserva- 


| 
| 
| ‘By the old ways Rome stands fast’ 


MUSEE DU LOUVRE, PARIS 





tism hamstrung attempts at political 
reform, and made them cling to of- 
fices and institutions long after all 
meaning had gone out of them. But 
it did produce political stability, and 
steadied Rome in crises that would 
have shattered weaker constitutions. 

To outsiders, the Roman conquer- 
ors looked impressively self-confident. 
But they were shadowed by inse- 
curity and the feeling of being be- 
leaguered. It was an anxiety that 
dated back to times when dangerous 
enemies were continually crowding in 
on them. They felt just as anxious 
about their gods, and went to extreme 
lengths to stay on the right side of 
them. Religion—ritual rather than 
belief—attended almost every detail 
of public life. 

The Romans wereforeverexamining 
the entrails of animals, watching the 
flight of birds and performing sacri- 
fices in order to interpret the will 
of the gods—or sway it. In a pub- 
lic sacrifice not a single slip was tol- 
erated, no matter how long the cere- 
mony lasted. If a priest scattering 
incense on the altar (as at left) were 
to garble a phrase or if the sacri- 
ficial bull (right) were to make an 
inauspicious movement, the ritual 
would have to start all over again. 
Every public disaster occasioned a 
thorough search for the mistake or 
the lapse from tradition that might 
have caused it. 

The Romans’ reverence for old 
ways was mingled with pietas—which, 
in its widest sense, meant the keeping- 
up of correct relations with the uni- 
verse. At first pietas was directed at 
the gods, Rome and the family. Later 
it included all humanity and roused 
the Romans to a sense of common 
justice and fair play. A feeling of all- 
embracing brotherhood, encouraged 
by the teachings of the Greek Stoic 
philosophers, imbued them with a 
sense of responsibility toward their 
subjects. Terence the playwright 
was being a good Roman when he 
wrote: “I am a human being, and I 
consider nothing human alien to me.” 
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Priest sacrificing to the gods 


Sacrificial bull 
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Nailed together on a thousand _ 
battlefields by the rugged Roman __ 
: : She Bet oo : sy gece e __ legions, the empire owed its being — 
can resist Roman arms the most efficient fighting ma- 
: ie ee eS chine the world had ever seen. 
bg HIVY -- Unlike the Greeks, the Romans 
: —s saw nothing glorious or poetic in _ 
war: it was a practical matter. 

















Bronze parade mask 
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The Colosseum 





RR... Colosseum, in a 


view taken through a pair of 
crossed arches, evokes the thou- 
sands of despairing souls whose: 
mortal agonies were staged to 
distraet and amuse the Roman 
mob. Few aeres on earth were ever 
drenched with so mueh human 


_ blood as this deadly oval. 


The ancient world was cruel 
and human life was cheap. But 
no ancient people was more sy=- 


tematic about its eruelties. its 


Hoggings. tortures. burnings. eru- 
cifixions and massacres of prison- 
ers. or as openly enjoved watching 


them as the Romans did. Duels 


to the death between. professional 


e, 4 ees a = : 
Such spectacles incite 


E : Se 2 Ss, - Co 
men to scorn death 


MUSEO ARCHEOLOGICO NAZIONALE SNAPL ES 


_ —PLiny THE YOUNGER 


gladiators were only routine for 
the arena. What really filled the 
seats was something especially 


. bleody or grotesque. like Chris- 


tians being torn to shreds by rav- 
enous lions. or women fighting 
dwarfs. Callousness was the dark- 
est aspect of pagan Rome. It 
broods over Roman history like 
the face of Emperor Caracalla. 
who once reeeived the leading cit- 
izens of \Jexandria. invited them: 


“te a banquet and then had them 


murdered. Only Romans would 
have let themselves be brutalized 
by daily spectacles. and still ar- 
gue. as Cicero did. that they in- 
spired manly disdain for suffering. 
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Shadow of the statue of Marcus Aurelius on the paving of the Campidoglio 




























































































majesty of 


the Roman 


peace’ 


—PLINY THE ELDER 


s the equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius casts its long shadow 
over Rome’s mpidoglio plaza, so 

me’s emperors once projected the 
image of their authority over the 
world. The bronze horse, proud and 
ponderous, is the incarnation of raw 
power—its raised hoof once rested, it 
is believed, on a prostrate barbarian. 
The emperor’s arm is stretched out 
in imperious command, but also in 
benediction as if to confirm for his 
people the blessing of Roman rule. 

What made that rule a blessing 
was an enlightened maxim—“‘Salus 
populi suprema lex” (the people’s wel- 
fare is the supreme law)—and a ge 
ius for organization that made it 
work. Order to the Romans was some- 
thing as literal as the severe pattern 
of the Campidoglio floor. Order gov- 
erned the strict geometry of their 
cities and the neat rectangles into 
which the countryside was marked 
wherever Romans settled to till the 
soil. Order gave clarity to their lan- 
guage, precision to their law and effi- 
ciency to their government. 

They had no illusions about where 
their talents lay. “Let others,” wrote 
Virgil, “mold the breathing bronze, 
plead causes and tell the motions of 
the stars. Your task, O Romans, shall 
be to govern nations, to s 
conquered and defeat the proud.” 
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Bronze-law tablet 
Head of Cicero 
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Fe ee eee he state eithous tow: ” said _ 
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* ae parr yee ee - ~ Cicero, “would be like the human 
¢ Fe ES : - : body without. mind.” Recorded 
post on fragile scrolls and bronze tab- 
woo 25 ; lets, Rome’s laws are its noblest 
ate ie ~ gift to posterity. T hey grew slow- 





Ee ee : -ly out of innumerable decisions 
See os See ; a into a vast structure, rational, 
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= Sie os Se SEO eee flexible and ror ae They held 


A monument more lasting: than br ‘Onze 


men innocent until proved guilty, 
gave an accused man the right ~ 
to face his accusers, and the right 
of appeal. Even as subversive 
a character as St. Paul could 


-count on the impartiality of the 
law. “Hast thou appealed unto 


Caesar?” said the Roman gover- 


nor: “Unto Caesar shalt thou go.” 


—Horace © 
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UFFIZI GALLERY, FLORENCE, 





"The shrine of the whole world’ 


_ -AmMranus Marcetiinus 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































uge. harmonious, coherent 
and illumined by a single eye— 
__ the words apply equally to the Ro- 
man Pantheon and the Roman 
world. The Pantheon stands; Rome 
fell. But the memory of that uni- 
ty haunts the world. Organizations 
dream of building a global com-— 
_ monwealth; and a present-day — 
ee | o : eo — pope, head of an institution that 
ge Le. AN.47 & —— ae -- has functioned without a break 
: ' : 5 as since Roman times, gave point to 
his recent mission of concord when 





















































































































































La Ina is like 
a beautiful 
woman 





Other Domecq products: 
AMONTILLADC PRIMERO 
CELEBRATION CREAM 
DOUBLE CENTURY 
BRANDY FUNDADOR 


La Ina speaks quietly - yet is heard with delight. 
La Ina does not search for compliments. 

La Ina makes a quiet drink into a gala occasion 
and graces a gala too. 

Where the gay and the talented meet, 

there is La Ina. 

La Ina is like a woman. A beautiful woman. 
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PEDRO DOMECQ - SUPREME IN THE ARTS OF SHERRY AND BRANDY 


Vb La Ina Sherry by Pedro Domeca. 
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A World Built 
on Slavery 


Li the solid citizen was 


the bulwark of the Roman world, he 
never would have succeeded in build- 
ing so grand an edifice without the 
help of people who, by Rome’s law, 
had no status as human beings. These 
were the slaves—hundreds of thou- 
sands of them—who provided the 
brawn and a surprising amount of 
the brains that kept Rome going and 
growing. In every part of Roman life, 
on small farms and big estates, in 
village huts and luxurious houses, in 
mines and the inner offices of govern- 
ment ministers, the slave worked for 
the profit and comfort of his master 
and, in the end, for the greater glory 
of Rome. All ancient societies were 
based to some degree on slavery. But 
none exploited slaves more thorough- 
ly, squandered them so wantonly or 
depended on them so completely as 
the Romans did. It is estimated that 
in the First Century B.C., a third of 
the population of the city of Rome 
were slaves. 

Romans began to depend on slav- 
ery during the early years of the 
city’s expansion, when prisoners were 
taken in local wars. The foreign wars 
otf the last two centuries before Christ 
brought slaves by the hundreds of 
thousands—soldiers of defeated ar- 
mies sold to dealers right on the field 
of battle, as well as the populations 
of vanquished towns. In 201 B.C., 
35,000 of Hannibal’s followers were 
enslaved. A few decades later Sardin- 
ia supplied Rome with 40,000 slaves, 
northern Greece with 150,000. In lat- 
er years, conquest ceased to supply 
slaves and the most important source 
became the slaveborn child. 

In the siave markets of big cities 
every race, both sexes and all lan- 
guages were seen and heard. Each 
slave wore a tablet around his neck, 
listing his special skills, and was dis- 
played on a turntable, to be prodded 
and pinched by prospective buyers. 
The slave dealer stood alongside call- 
ing out the desirable attributes and 
asking for bids. 

The fair-skinned, half-barbaric 
Gauls, Britons and Teutons captured 
in conquest from the tribes of the 
north and west, were looked upon as 
dumb animals, only fit to work the 
land. Most of them performed the 
lowest, most degrading jobs and were 
abused beyond endurance. On large 
plantations, they were herded in bar- 
racks, worked in gangs, often driven 
by the bailiff’s whip like the animals 
they tended. In the mines, condi- 
tions were so appalling that they were 
lucky to die young. Once a slave had 
served his purpose, many owners fol- 





German captives, from a Roman 
relief, being sent off to slavery 


lowed Cato’s advice: “‘sell the blem- 
ished cattle, the worn-out tool, the 
aged slave. ...” 

The more valued and valuable 
slaves came from the East and they 
usually were bought to be used in 
cities and towns. Educated Greeks 
and shrewd Syrians who were accus- 
tomed to more civilized ways be- 
came household slaves who coped 
with an owner’s every need and want. 
They cooked his banquets, dressed 
his wife, cared for his children, doc- 
tored him in sickness, supported him 
home in his cups and wrote his let- 
ters. Many became the professional 
class of Rome: doctors and teachers, 
musicians and artists. 


Ri..... were eager to learn the 


social graces from these slaves. One 
such man kept 1] slaves whose only 
job was to recite Homer at his ban- 
quets. Another paid over $25,000 for 
a learned Greek whom he used as a 
schoolteacher. A political hopeful, out 
campaigning for office, usually kept 
a slave—called a nomenclator—at his 
side to whisper constituents’ names 
into his forgetful master’s ear. Slaves 
with a skill with figures often handled 
their master’s business. For there was 
a social stigma attached to conduct- 
ing business and a highborn Roman 
used his slaves to arrange loans, de- 
cide on interest rates, keep accounts 
or supervise humbler slaves working 
as blacksmiths, silversmiths or pot- 
ters. Some of them were allowed to 
keep their own slaves. One traveled 
with an entourage of 16 of his fellow 
slaves, among them two cooks, three 
secretaries and a doctor. 
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We give our designers the luxury 
of creative freedom 
backed by scientific research. 


(And that’s the incomparable “luxury” 
you buy with every Mercedes-Benz.} 


At Mercedes-Benz we give our designers com- It applies whether you buy the 600, ora Mercedes- MERCEDES-BENZ 
plete creative freedom. But our engineers put every- Benz truck, a bus, a Unimog, or any of the 14 other 
thing they produce through severely practical Mercedes-Benz passenger cars. In every case you 
tests in which safety forms one of the prime consid- get the advantage of this creativity and discipline. 
erations. The Mercedes-Benz was born out of this’ If this is a luxury, it’s one you can’t afford to be 


combination of creative freedom and control. without. 
If we still haven’t made the point, a Mercedes- 


Benz will make it for us. Year after year. 


65 Alme 


The Mercedes-Benz programme: 15 passenger car types, ranging from 2-6 litres and from 60 to 300 gr. HP/SAE - 19 basic truck types in more than 500 versions, with payloads from 
1,7 to 15 tons and total weights from 3,6 to 26 tons - 7 bus types offering a total of 60 versions (city, and intercity buses and coaches) for 10 to 117 passengers (10 to 55 seats) - 5 Unimog 


types with an output ranging from 37 to 88 gr. HP/SAE - in addition municipal and fire fighting vehicles. 
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Punctuality and Precision... A Must for Active Women 
A Movado on your wrist is an assurance of absolute punctuality. 
We could give you our own word, but the official Swiss Obser-: 
vatory at Neuchatel has proved it; the pilots of Air France have /,r 
tested it or better still, countless women in this space-age -%j 
experience it daily. 

7975 
One Woman... 
Three Faces 
If your day is a busy one, 
aQueenmatic helps save 
you time. You need never 
worry\about it; it winds 
itself automatically. 





the style to fit the occasion. 


our newest selection “The Dance 
of the Hours 
Refreshingly new, a watch 


when you awake with the 









“Riviere” of spar 
ing the sun wi 


ing diamonds, rivall- 
its brillance, or 
model of 
bark design whose 
shimmering surface 
reflects light’ in all 
directions. 
Each one, always 
perfect, today as in 
years to come, for 
“ Movado styling and 
precision reign su- 
preme. 


-_’ MOVADO 


Movado Factories, 2301 La Chaux-de-Fonds, 
Switzerland 























Sold and serviced all over the world 
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THE ROMANS 


CONTINUED 


Such men often rose to positions 
of great responsibility and power. In 
the First Century A.D. the Roman 
fleet was captained by the emperor’s 
slaves and his vast intricate house- 
hold run by them. Slaves assisted the 
high priest of Rome in performing his 
ritual sacrifices, on which, it was be- 
lieved, Rome’s welfare depended. 

No matter what duties he per- 
formed, the slave in Roman law was 
a chattel, not legally a person. He 
was a possession of his owner’s like a 
wagon or a table and could not by 
law earn anything or own anything, 
although some masters overlooked 
these restrictions. He was not allowed 
to testify in court except under tor- 
ture—it was assumed that: only tor- 
ture could extract the truth from a 
slave—and he could not marry legally. 

For centuries a slave had no legal 
recourse against harsh and brutal 
treatment. For laziness, for talking 
back to his master, he could be beat- 
en with whips or forced to walk about 
dragging a heavy log. For more seri- 
ous crimes, the rack was used to break 
his arms and legs. A red-hot iron 
branded the forehead of a runaway 
slave with the letters FUG: fugitivus. 
And the favored methods of putting 
a runaway to death were by crucifix- 
ion, by burning him alive in a tunic 
soaked in pitch or tossing him to the 
beasts in the circus. 

Such oppression provoked sporadic 
slave revolts. The most violent broke 
out in 71 B.C. Gallic, Thracian and 
German gladiators, proud and inde- 
pendent men who knew how to han- 
dle swords, armed themselves with 
rakes, hoes, cooking spits and knives 
and fought their way to freedom. At 
first there were only 78 of them and 
they chose for their leader a Thracian 
named Spartacus. 

Slaves fled to Spartacus from all 
over Italy until his armies num- 
bered over 120,000. A good general, 
he trained men carefully, disciplined 
them and did his best to care for 
them. But they got out of hand, pil- 
laging, burning and murdering. Ro- 
man armies sent out against Sparta- 
cus were ignominiously defeated. 
When the rebels fought their way to 
the southern coast, two other Roman 
armies were sent against them. Less 
and less able to control his men, Spar- 
tacus knew that defeat was certain. 


In a last heroic gesture, he attacked 
the main Roman force and was killed. 
Six thousand rebels were brought to 
Rome and crucified along the Via 
Appia where their bodies were left 
hanging, to rot publicly as an example 
to seditious slaves. 

Fear kept slaves down, especially 
those on the farm. But in the city 
hope kept them going. They could 
and frequently did buy their free- 
dom. A slave could be hired out and 
an understanding owner would let 
him keep a portion of his earnings. 
Often an owner stipulated in his will 
that his slaves were to go free. One 
hideous hunchback was picked up at 
an auction along with a candelabrum 
by a lady who, intrigued by his de- 
formity, took him as her lover and 
finally made him an heir—wherefore, 
says Pliny the Elder, he worshiped 
the candelabrum devotedly for the 
rest of his life. Many slaves were offi- 
cially freed by the ancient ceremony 
of manumission. Before a magistrate, 
the slave was touched lightly with a 
wand and then the cap of liberty was 
set on his head. 

He thus became a freedman, an 
accepted member of society. Slave 
ancestry was soon forgotten. Two of 
Rome’s most gifted writers had slave 
backgrounds; Terence, the play- 
wright, began his career as the slave 
of a senator, and Horace, the poet, 
was born of a simple freedman. 
Freedmen made fortunes for them- 
selves in trade. In small towns they 
were often the most generous donors 
of roads, temples or splendid baths. 


« Doves continued until the end 


of the Empire, although the laws were 
softened and the treatment grew less 
harsh. No impassioned voices, not 
even from the early Christian Church, 
were raised against it. Within the 
Church itself, slaves were treated as 
spiritual equals, and many of them 
were early converts and dedicated 
missionaries. But a Christian could, 
without any stigma, hold onto his 
slaves, pagan or Christian. 

It was a pagan who most eloquent- 
ly called on Romans to show humani- 
ty to their human chattels—the Stoic 
philosopher Seneca wrote: “. . . re- 
member that he whom you call your 
slave sprang from the same stock, is 
smiled upon by the same skies, and 
like yourself, breathes, lives and dies.” 

by JozEra STUART 
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Maybe you think the good taste of Bacardi & Cola comes only from the cola? Try again. Try 
the world’s largest-selling rum in cocktails, with tonic, with your favorite mixer —even all by itself! You'll find 


a very pleasant difference. After all, how do you think Bacardi rum became the world’s largest-selling rum? 


BACARDI = THE WORLD S GREAT RUM 


“‘BACARDI’? AND BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED 
BACARDI INTERNATIONAL LTD., HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
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sade 
A pretty Finn wears a modern 


striped apron ($27). Its ruffled hem 


and cap sleeves are taken from the 


traditional aprons worn by the girls 
on either side. Many Marimekko 
designs are inspired by folk costumes. 
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rd striped dresses, barefoot girls 
(left) liven up stone-paved streets 

of Porvoo, a small city near Helsinki. 
Short-sleeved dress at left costs 

$42, long-sleeved one in the middle 
costs $45 and sleeveless version at 
right, with contrast panel, costs $44. 


. 


1 her blue shirt ($28) tucked 


into her skirt, Erika Ratia, daughter 
of founder of Finnish company that 
makes Marimekko dresses, talks with 
friend in striped shirt ($20). 








I. sturdy boots, Brigitte Juslin, a 
young painter, wears an at-home 
dress ($78) with puffed-up sleeves in 
a Finnish field. Burning to restore 
soil’s vigor is centuries-old practice. 


Vi ine helmets of stitched 


cotton, girls peer out over farmland. 
The helmets, whether close fitting 
aviator style (left and right) or 
crusader-shaped (center), cost $14. 
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insome Anne Pesonius pushes 


an antique baby carriage in a field 
of wheat nearly as tall as she. 

Her dress ($18) is a basic Marimekko 
shape. Because all Marimekkos are 





made without waistlines, some 
dissenters say the designs are for 
little girls and pregnant women only. 
Armi Ratia, the firm’s founder, 
bristles at such a notion. “There 





is a Marimekko for every woman 
and of every type and age,” she says. 
“From the beginning we had 
dresses designed for the very round 
little body we call the Happy Apple.’ 


? 








i blooming on giant sun 
umbrella ($150) provide protection 
from Finland’ s summer sun 

which shines practically around the 
clock. The bikinis ($32), classically 


minimal, are in cotton prints. 


A, ja Vaccaro (right), Finnish wi, 
of Photographer Tony Vaccaro, 
cycles in Porvoo in broadly striped 
pullover and slacks ($64). Every 
print is designed and hand printed 
in the Marimekko factory. 


. to their umbrellas like 


high-wire artists, three Finns walk 


across a barge in shift-shape dresses: 
red banded in blue (left, $33) white 
with vest-like bodice ($43) and 
half red, half blue design ($47). 
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He the sauna, Finns take 


to the cold sea. On a Baltic 
inlet they came equipped with 
Marimekko toweling. Blonde 
at left dries off with swirly 
black and white printed 
towel ($8), a contrast to the 
checkerboard pattern style 
($8) on the dock. Toweling 
robe ($60) of heroic size 
stripes, has geometrically 
cut-away hemline in front 
which dips to mitred point. 


Te Brigitte snuggles 


into black-and-white printed 
cotton sheets (two sheets and 
two pillow cases, $49). The 
coverlet of quilted red cotton 
in an intricate tone-on-tone 
pattern costs $160. The 
towels and the sheets and 
the bed coverings are a new 
venture for Marimekko, but 
one in which the color, 
precision and boldness of 
design are put to good use. 








UNIQUE IN CIGARETTE FILTRATION 







Discover the 
good things 
that happento . 
smoke filtered through 
charcoal 4 granules 





Charcoal is a basic material science 
uses to purify the water you drink 
and the air you breathe. In atomic 
submarines and space capsules, 
where men must breathe the same air 


ROTO eal 


Looking for Flavor? 
Look into 


over and over for days on end, the 
basic ingredient used to purify the air FILTER CIGARETTES 
is activated . That’ 
act ate charcoal. That’s why ere ar Te 
LARK gives you a new smoothness Between two outer filters LARK has an inner 
and a taste that’s richly rewarding yet chamber of charcoal granules treated to 
uncommonly smooth enrich the flavor by LARK's own special 
process (U.S. Patent Pending). That's. why 
the taste of LARK’s fine tobaccos comes 
Product of through to you in a way no other cigarette 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company RICHLY REWARDING can imitate. That’s why LARK tastes 
makers of UNCOMMONLY SMOOTH richly rewarding ... uncommonly smooth. 





L&M Filter and Chesterfield 


Read the back 


| of the LARK pack 


and discover why 
LARK tastes 
RICHLY 
REWARDING yet 
UNCOMMONLY 
SMOOTH. 
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A: her country house near Helsinki, Armi Ratia, Mari- 
mekko’s founder, rests up from her work. House has a 


“happening” room where she entertains and unwinds. 


‘Black Lace Lingerie 
Isv’t Our Food’ 


Ln a great expert on catastro- 
phes,” says Armi Ratia, the dy- 
namic founder of Marimekko. ‘“‘T 
love them. The best in life often 
comes out of mistakes anyway.” 
She should know. In the 12 years 
she has been in business she has 
survived two bankruptcies. 

In 1953 she and her husband, 
an ex-army officer, took over a fal- 
tering oilcloth company in which 
her father-in-law had a financial in- 
terest, and plunged into the fabric 
business. Her first venture into 
printed cottons, though it ultimate- 
ly became the base of the business 
and was responsible for the birth 
of Marimekko, was a financial dis- 
aster. The earliest dresses were 
made up to show off the printed 
cotton patterns, and no one seemed 
to understand them. 

Two years later, in 1959, Mrs. 
Ratia went to the U.S. at the invi- 
tation of Benjamin Thompson, the 
head of the Architecture School at 
Harvard, to set up a Finnish display 
at his original Cambridge Design 
Research Shop. She brought a few 
dresses with her, and they sold out 
to Radcliffe girls in less than a week. 
Since then, Marimekko and the 
D/R shops have been a fast and 
profitable alliance. 

Shortly thereafter, Marimekko 
began catching on all over. In 
Finland the company grew to 2] 
shops, with four branches in Swe- 
den, which next to the U.S. is 
the largest export customer. 


More than financial success, 
Mrs. Ratia sees her dresses as ful- 
filling a need in women’s lives, free- 
ing them from the “dreary prob- 
lem of thinking about clothes.” 
Her basic concept of a straight- 
hanging design grew out of her 
Karelian childhood (Karelia, a for- 
mer province of Finland, now is 
part of the Soviet Union). ‘“The 
dresses were born out of my child- 
hood apron and the eternal clean- 
ing shirt of my later youth.” 


ih produce all these clothes takes 
a big staff—22 men and 360 wom- 
en—all of whom Mrs. Ratia moth- 
ers inordinately. Workers are pro- 
vided with amenities such as a 
beauty parlor in the factory that 
is open every day. “I’m often crit- 
icized for spending too much mon- 
ey, for putting too many mirrors 
in our shops and for hiring pretty 
girls, but mirrors and pretty girls 
are our best assets.” 

However, in spite of Mrs. Ra- 
tia’s dedication to the ideal sim- 
plification that Marimekko designs 
embody, she is not an irrevoca- 
ble straight-liner. On certain days, 
she admits, “One can get bored 
with true simplicity. Then is the 
right moment to take out those 
diamonds and the black lace lin- 
gerie. Decadence is needed, I think, 
and the luxury of having useless 
possessions can be marvelous. But 
it isn’t our food.” 





The complete selection of Takumar lenses 
for the Asahi Pentax 


There are far too many lenses to 
show here, but there is one for 
almost every photographic wish— 
from macro attachments for extreme 
close-up work to a 1000mm super- 
telephoto that will bring subjects 
half a mile away. There is also a 
Quartz-Takumar lens (for ultraviolet 
photography) which photographs the 
original writings from forged docu- 
ments...a Macro-Takumar lens for 
pictures from life-size to infinity... 
a Super-Takumar-Zoom lens which 
zooms from 75mm to 150mm. Also 
available is a special mirror attach- 
ment that photographs the subjects 
not pointed by the lens. Another 
interesting item: a telescopic single- 
lens reflex system (for infrared 
photography) which lets you com- 
pose, focus and photograph im total 
darkness. And every lens, every 
accessory, is of the same unsurpassed 
high quality as the Asahi Pentax 
itself. When you buy your Asahi 
Pentax, you are sure that you can 


add to your basic camera—when- 
ever you choose with whatever you 
choose. 

See the Asahi Pentax and the com- 
plete selection of lenses and acces- 
sories at your photo dealer’s soon... 
or return the coupon below for com- 
plete illustrated information. 


: Asahi Optical Co., Ltd. C.P.O. Box 895, TOKYO : 


: OB 
: Please send me further information: 
































































































































A bloodstained nurse’s cap (left) 
lay amid the wreckage of eight young 
lives in a South Side Chicago apart- 








ment. Above, fellow student nurses 
stand in mourning at burial of Gloria 
Davy in her home town of Dyer, Ind. 


- GENTLE VICTIMS OF 


A GRUEL MURDER 


by LOUDON WAINWRIGHT 


On the night of July 13 in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, a man armed with a knife and a gun 
broke into a small, two-story apartment 
house occupied by student nurses. He in- 
timidated, robbed and bound nine girls, 
and, one by one, he led out and strangled 
or stabbed to death eight of them. What 
follows is the story of the eight victims 
of a horrible, historic crime and of the 
ninth girl, Corazon Amurao, who escaped. 


— from death, as well as death 
itself, is often doled out whimsically, 
and one is saved or destroyed by choices 
that appear unimportant at the moment 
of making them. 

At about 6:30 on the evening of July 
13, Luisa Silverio, 21, and another Phil- 
ippine exchange nurse working at the 
South Chicago Community Hospital 
went to a small apartment house less 
than two blocks from their own to col- 
lect some mail from home. Living in the 
two floors of the house they visited 
were three other young graduate nurses 


from the Philippines, and five American 
girls, all of them seniors at the hospi- 
tal’s nursing school. 

Luisa Silverio remembers that the 
house was very quiet when she and her 
friend opened the screen door and went 
inside. The girls often slept until din- 
ner after they left the hospital at 3:30, 
and this apparently is what most of them 
were doing now. Then one of the Phil- 
ippine nurses who lived in the house 
came down the stairs from the bedroom 
area. She was Valentina Pasion, 23, and 
she wanted to show the visitors her new 
pearly pink nail polish. Another nurse, 
Corazon Amurao, 23, appeared and she 
and Valentina asked their two friends 
to stay for dinner. Eating together was 
a common ritual for the Philippine 
nurses; Valentina was an especially good 
cook and they all enjoyed her pancit, a 
dish of noodles and vegetables with 
pork. 

But something about the apartment 
house that early evening bothered Luisa 
Silverio. It seemed queer and dark to 
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t siss Silverio (above, left) was in- 
vited to dinner on July 13 by her 
friend Corazon Amurao (right). She 
declined—the house seemed eerie to 
her—and thus probably saved her life. 


P. McCarthy (above) turned down 
an invitation to spend the night with 
two of her friends, who left her and 
walked the last few yards to the apart- 
ment where their murderer waited. 





— Amurao and Valentina Pa- 
sion visited a zoo in Libertyville, Ill. 
(above and right) not long before the 
murders. Valentina died but Cora- 
zon escaped by hiding under a bed. 
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LEAST THE SAVING POWER OF SMALL CHOICES 


NURSES contiNnuep 


her ‘‘as if nobody was inside”’ and 
she did not want to stay. She and 
the other girl declined the invita- 
tion and walked back through the 
heat to their own place. 

That same evening Pat McCar- 
thy met with two other student 
nurses who were her close friends. 
They were Suzanne Farris and 
Mary Ann Jordan. The three girls 
drove around for a bit in Mary 
Ann’s car, stopped for Cokes and 
then went back to Pat’s dormi- 
tory apartment to talk some more. 
It was getting quite late—near 
the 12:30 deadline for the stu- 
dents to be in their residences 
—and there was some conversa- 
tion about whether or not they 
should all spend the night together 
at Sue Farris’ place—the same 
apartment where Luisa Silverio 
had refused to stay for dinner. Pat 
considered it briefly, but then, be- 
cause she had to be at the hospital 
very early the next morning and 
because she knew her friends would 
want to talk until all hours, she 
decided reluctantly not to go. But 
Mary Ann Jordan, who ordinarily 
lived at home with her family, de- 
cided to spend the night with Sue. 

As Pat McCarthy recalls, it was 
12:25 when Mary Ann and Sue 
left her and walked the few yards 
across cement walks and patches 
of sun-dried grass to the door of 
2319 East 100th Street. Inside a 
man dressed in black waited. While 
Luisa Silverio, who might have 
stayed too long for dinner, and 
Pat McCarthy, who surely would 
have felt his rage, both slept un- 
aware of the saving power of small 
choices, he savagely killed their 
eight friends. 


Mach is buried in the litter of 
such an appalling crime. The mur- 
der setting, the act itself, especially 
the character of the killer take 
precedence over everything else in 
the horrified public mind. How 
—exactly—did he kill them, and 
how did he manage to escape the 
dreadful scene without the slight- 
est alarm being raised? What ob- 
scene signals from his brain drove 
his brute hands? Above all, why? 
Compelling questions certainly, 
and the answers must be sought. 
Yet the search for them somehow 
obscures matters at least equally 
important, matters having to do 
with the quality of his victims and 
of their abruptly ended lives. In 
the aftermath of the crime the per- 
son of the killer takes on a gro- 
tesque reality while the victims 
fade into a background of tears 


and funeral flowers. They become 
as unreal and two-dimensional as 
the starched photographs in their 
class yearbook. How much more 
alive they were. 


The school of nursing at the 
South Chicago Community Hos- 
pital is a small one with an enroll- 
ment of 114 engaged in a three- 
year course of study. Before the 
murders there were 30 girls in the 
graduating class. Thus the school 
is not a place where any individual 
can go unknown. In classrooms, 
on duty in the wards, living to- 
gether, dating together, partying, 
visiting each other’s nearby homes, 
the girls come to have a knowledge 
of their classmates which would 
be impossible in a larger school. 
The girls in the class of 1966 had 
watched each other grow and 
change in the stern training, and 
their intimacy was tempered and 
deepened by the fact that their 
learning ground was the life-and- 
death environment of the hospital. 

Four of the American girls who 
died in the house on 100th Street 
were close friends and provided 
much of the leadership for their 
class—Mary Ann Jordan, Sue Far- 
ris, Gloria Davy and Nina 
Schmale. For three years they had 
provided a disproportionate share 
of the vitality, imagination and 
drive that had sparked the class. 
They were acknowledged members 
of the in-group, an unofficial, non- 
elective standing that meant more, 
really, than any specific class title. 

“If the class murmured some- 
thing,” a friend recalled, ‘‘the in- 
group voiced it.”’ Articulating pro- 
test was a big part of their self- 
appointed function. ‘‘We often felt 
we were operating here under a 
Florence Nightingale plan in the 
space age,’’ one of the few remain- 
ing members of the in-group said. 
Even nonmembers of this elite, 
who could have been expected to 
have their moments of jealousy, 
admired these outspoken girls. 
“Sometimes we got a little tired 
of it,’ one student said, ‘‘and 
wished they would just shut up. 
But they usually said what we 
were thinking.” 

The in-group girl who interested 
her classmates most was Gloria 
Davy. A pretty girl with what a 
friend characterized as ‘‘real good 
posture,” she had taken a model- 
ing course while in high school, 
then won a scholarship to a teach- 
ers’ college. She hoped for a while 
to teach English, but her interest 
switched to nursing and she won 
another scholarship to the school 
at South Chicago Community 


Hospital, where she and her four 
sisters had been born. She was a 
poised and capable young woman. 
Only the morning before the mur- 
ders, an instructor had noted with 
approval the calm way that Glo- 
ria, speaking over the telephone, 
had advised a doctor that one of 
his patients had died. 

Gloria was a perfectionist. Writ- 
ing a surgical study report on one 
patient, she polished it with great 
care, but its worthiness was dimin- 
ished by the fact that it was terribly 
late. She took buttons off her suits 
and replaced them with ones she 
liked better. She did not care for 
the shapeless quality of nurses’ uni- 
forms and already had had fitted 
and carefully tailored the uniform 
she would have been entitled to 
wear after her graduation. 

She was not the easiest girl to 
get along with. She was ambi- 
tious and, once she had made up 
her mind about something, con- 
fident of her rightness. She de- 
manded much of her friends in 
many ways. She expected them 
not to mind that she rarely had 
her own cigarets. She wanted them 
to approve her ideas and support 
her projects. 

Gloria also liked to enlist her 
friends in the job of getting her 
up in the morning, an assignment 
not without its difficulties and even 
perils. “You couldn’t just call her 
or do it halfway,” a friend remem- 
bered. “‘You had to get her all the 
way out of bed and point her at 
the bathroom.”’ On one occasion 
when she was being urged to rise, 
she sat up straight in bed and 
poked her fingers in her awaken- 
er’s eyes. For all that, Gloria Davy 
was intensely admired by her 
friends who thought she had best 
expressed her real humility in a 
prayer she wrote on the occasion 
of President Kennedy’s death. In 
part it reads: ““You have despaired 
and tried my mind, my heart, my 
lust for existence... . Forgive me 
for my thoughtlessness, my uncon- 
cern, my selfishness. .. .” 


The girl whose memory brought 
perhaps the greatest delight to her 
classmates was Nina Schmale. 
“She was just about the pokiest 
kid I ever knew,” one of them re- 
called in a gathering of students, 
and the others laughed at the 
thought of it. “One day she came 
to me and said she needed a mop,” 
the girl went on. “‘I asked her what 
for and she said, ‘I had this glass, 
see. I threw it in my drawer. I for- 
got it had water in it!’ ’’ The group 
roared. Another recalled that she 
had been with Nina on occasions 
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Bu of the murdered girls—Sue 
Farris, Nina Schmale, Pam Wilkening 
and Mary Ann Jordan—were photo- 
graphed together in 1965 (above). 
Picture below shows Nina and fiancé 
Peter McNamee with Sue and fiancé 
Philip Jordan, Mary Ann’s brother. 
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when they were giving patients 
bed-baths and Nina demonstrated 
her own relaxed bedside manner 
by deftly tossing washcloths across 
the patients into distant basins 
without ever spilling a drop. “‘She 
had a real dragged-out voice,” an- 
other said, ‘“‘It was just like she 
was sitting on a swing.” 

Nina was a collector. On the 
wall of her room at the apartment 
house she had a plastic hot dog, a 
plastic hamburger and a street 
sign—Schmale Rd.—removed 
from the street named after her 
family in suburban Wheaton. She 
had pet turtles and 23 seahorses 
(after one of the pair of males she 
bought turned out to be pregnant). 
She also had a fiancé, a young man 
she’d known for more than seven 
years. The relationship had sur- 
vived some stormy times. They 
would quarrel, she would return 
his ring and then a few weeks later 
take it back. The wedding was on, 
but no exact date was set. 

For all her casual airs, Nina 
was in some ways the most per- 
ceptive and matured. She took 
considerable pride in her family, 
in her clothes and in the place she 
lived. With her humor she found 
ways to assert her independence 
and poke wry fun at her class- 
mates. Noting that her Catholic 
friends wore religious medals, Nina 
got one for herself which pro- 
claimed: ‘I am a Lutheran.” She 
was especially interested in psy- 
chiatric nursing. In the hospital 
she was good with older patients, 
cheerful and gentle and without 
impatience. Nina had done volun- 
teer work for a period in a county 
home for the aged and while she 
was in school she visited her elder- 
ly friends there from time to time. 
When she arrived, they kept show- 
ing her pictures cut from maga- 
zines of beautiful girls they thought 
looked just like her. 


= agreed that Mary Ann 
Jordan was a good mimic. No 
one—classmates, teachers, nurses, 
doctors, patients—was really safe 
from her ability to arrive at a quick 
caricature with a word, a gesture, 
a stance. Though some thought she 
wasa bit shy, she was usually in on 
the fun when it happened. When a 
course in professional nursing end- 
ed this spring, Mary Ann and five 
or six others in the class converged 
on the teacher (who was a favorite 
of theirs), picked her up, planted 


her feet-first in a large wastebasket 
near the door and stuck a school 
banner in her hand. 

Mary Ann was a successful stu- 
dent at the nursing school and, in 
fact, planned to go on to anoth- 
er school after graduation to get 


her bachelor of science degree. 
She was very athletic, not particu- 
larly interested in boys and did not 
date much. The youngest of her 
four brothers is 12 and is retarded, 
and Mary Ann was particularly 
close to him. She drove him every- 


where with her and often brought 
the boy, who called her “‘lover,” 
to the apartment house where so 
many of her good friends lived. 
She had decided herself to live at 
home this year—it was near the 
hospital and she had her own car. 


MEMORIES OF WORDS SAID, OF 


An honor guard of student nurses 
stands behind casket at burial of Mary 
Ann Jordan. Mary Ann, who lived 
with her parents, had decided to stay 
in apartment overnight with friends. 
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Only rarely did she stay the night 
with her friends. 


The wedding of Sue Farris to 
Mary Ann Jordan’s brother, Philip, 
was scheduled to take place next 


June. Sue already knew that she 
wanted her dress to be floor-length 
and white, and that yellow would 
be nice for the bridesmaids, four 
of whom shared her terrible death. 
Her friends remembered Sue’s 
bony knees and that she liked Irish 


jokes. She sometimes found it dif- 
ficult not to sleep in class, and oth- 
er girls would poke her in the back 
when they saw her begin to nod. 
But she was utterly alive most of 
the rest of the time. One evening 
last winter she and two of the oth- 


CLOTHES WORN AND OF PRANKS 


ers put on some old bridesmaids’ 
dresses they’d saved, and for no 
particular reason had a sizable 
“coming-out” party in the apart- 
ment house. This consisted of 
strapping on roller skates, putting 
classical records on the phono- 
graph and turning it up to high 
volume, rolling up the rugs and 
skating like mad throughout the 
whole lower part of the house. This- 
party was such a splendidly noisy 
success that the neighbors com- 
plained and the girls were not al- 
lowed to leave the hospital or their 
residence for a week. 

Her classmates remember Sue 
as “‘the card-carrying member” of 
the in-group. She kept track of 
members of the group when they 
were separated, kept them all in 
touch, and was the originator of 
plans that would bring them to- 
gether. Her engagement to Philip 
Jordan, of course, had begun to 
take up much of her time. She 
spent Sundays boating with him 
on Lake Michigan and many eve- 
nings with him while he corrected 
homework papers from the gram- 
mar school where he is a teacher. 

Sue was especially fond of chil- 
dren and was considering going 
into pediatric nursing after her 
graduation. She was an outspoken 
and determined girl and when she 
was teased in the family, she would 
often say, “‘Suzie is Suzie. And 
she’s Irish forever.” She preferred 
living at the apartment to commut- 
ing to her house each night, and 
her parents thought, too, that it 
was better than taking the long bus 
trip home late at night. 


The other American girls in the 
apartment house were Pat Matu- 
sek and Pam Wilkening. Though 
neither of them was in the senior 
in-group, both were highly regard- 
ed by the other girls. Pam Wilke- 
ning was one of six class officers. 
Pat Matusek was going to be a 
bridesmaid in Sue Farris’ wed- 
ding. Actually Pat was planning a 
wedding of her own. She and her 
fiancé, Robert Hinkle, had spent 
the Sunday night before the mur- 
ders talking about marriage dates. 
They'd had cocktails and then 
gone to the movie Dr. Zhivago be- 
fore Hinkle brought her back to 
the apartment. As did many other 
dates and male friends of the girls, 
he often came inside and just sat 
around talking or watching tele- 
vision. Things were very casual at 
the house on 100th Street. Men 
visitors had to leave by 10:30, but 


CONTINUED 


In this room, shown shortly after 
murders, the bodies of Nina Schmale, 
Valentina Pasion and Merlita Gar- 
gullo were found. Street sign is from 
Nina’s home town of Wheaton, III. 
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ENDURING THE WEIGHT OF AN 
ACT BEYOND COMPREHENSION 
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they could drop in almost any oth- 
er time, and they made themselves 
at home downstairs, fixing their 
own coffee in the kitchen or pok- 
ing around in the refrigerator. 

“‘Pat did everything differently,” 
Hinkle remembers. ‘“‘She didn’t 
like to be like everybody else.’’ She 
had the diamond he gave her put 
into a special setting that was pat- 
terned after her grandmother’s. 
The couple often went to concerts 
or swam together; Pat was a very 
good swimmer. 

The detail one of her grieving 
friends remembers best about Pat 
Matusek is her hair, thick and lus- 
trous. It was a source of some 
pride to her and she brushed it 


BALTAS counT 


JAIL 


with great care and precision ev- 
ery night before she went to bed. 

Pam Wilkening, called Willie by 
many of her friends, had wanted 
to be a nurse since her freshman 
year in high school. She spent 
much time working in the inten- 
sive care unit of the hospital and 
in fact was working there on the 
day of the crime. She obviously 
welcomed the chance to expose 
herself to the demands and dan- 
gers of caring for extremely sick 
patients. She often baby-sat for a 
woman next door, and she became 
very attached to the toddling girl, 
even attempted to teach her how to 
play the piano. Perhaps because 
she was so fone of her older broth- 
er, she had developed a strong in- 
terest in cars. He owned and some- 
times raced sports cars, and Pam 
would go to races with him or time 
his runs in the Lotus and Por- 
sche or simply hang around while 
he tinkered with the engines. She 
was saving money for a car of 
her own, and she wore a bracelet 
with a racing automobile insigne 
on it. 


The Philippine girls were part 
of a group of 38 in the hospital, 
and they were registered nurses 
who had come to this country as 
part of an international exchange 
program. They worked right along 
with the other nurses on the staff 
and received a monthly salary of 
$350. The three girls who were liv- 
ing in the house had been in the 


United States barely two months. 
Though relations with the Ameri- 
can girls were friendly, they were 
not at all close, and the new for- 
eign girls spent virtually all their 
free time together. 

Valentina Pasion came from the 
tiny rural town of Jones, 150 miles 
north of Manila. She was one of a 
family of six children whose father 
was a schoolteacher, and there was 
so little money that she had to wait 
two years to enter college while 
her brother finished his education. 
At home she is remembered as a 
shy girl who wouldn’t visit the 
neighbors unless a member of the 
family went with her. Nonetheless 
she had two ardent admirers in 
Manila, a dactor and a dentist, and 
part of her reluctance about going 
to work so very far from home 
certainly involved them. 

Valentina sent more than half 
her salary back home. Her frequent 
letters often concerned finances 
(“If I send you money, you will 
be able to fix the house’’), and she 
rarely complained about her lone- 
liness. Yet once to a younger sister 
she wrote: ‘‘Sometimes I can’t help 
but shed tears. You know it’s real- 
ly hard to be a thousand miles 
from home.’ Another time she 
said: ‘‘The weather is really terrible 
.... But work is easier than in the 
Philippine Islands, only the pa- 
tients are as big as water buffalo.” 
Valentina liked the hospital and 
felt that the staff was kind to the 
exchange nurses. 

Her greatest contribution to the 


group was her cooking. The Phil- 
ippine girls did not like Ameri- 
can food, and Valentina and the 
others would shop around for the 
vegetables and meats they could 
use to serve up reasonable facsimi- 
les of their home dishes. Because 
the American girls were untidy 
about cleaning up the kitchen 
after using it, the three Philip- 
pine girls had bought a set of 
their own drinking glasses and 
planned to get dishes and pans as 
soon as they could. 

About a week before the mur- 
ders, Valentina had bought a Jer- 
ry Vale record for the dentist in 
Manila. It was a favorite of theirs, 
and she also bought some towels 
to protect it in the mailing. The 
other girls teased her about get- 
ting a present for a boyfriend in- 
stead of something for her parents. 
Finally, in giggling exasperation, 
Valentina said: ‘‘It will be my first 
and last gift to him.” 


Merits Gargullo was a_ very 
pretty girl with a good figure. In 
one letter back to her home on 
the island of Mindoro, she wrote 
about the way she was treated at 
the hospital: “‘I receive such re- 
marks as ‘You're so pretty’... 
and whenever I meet male patients, 
the first thing he’ll ask me is “Do 
you have a boy friend?’ Well, I 
can’t answer at once and if I didn’t 
answer, he’ll say ‘Do you want me 
to fix you up?’ . . . One of the 
nurses here told me that it means 
he is going to look for somebody 
for me.” 
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Faces of Gloria Davy’s four sis- 
ters, Charlene, 23 (/eft, in mantilla), 
Kimberly, 8, and Lorelei, 11, watch 
her burial. Gloria, a class leader, was 
considering joining the Peace Corps. 





THE MAN WHO LIKED LIQUOR, WOMEN AND KNIVES 


How can any man give himself over 
to such an exercise in savagery as the 
calm and methodical murder of eight 
other human beings? The killer, ap- 
parently gaining entrance through a 
back door, first told the girls that 
he only wanted money to go to New 
Orleans. He herded them into a back 
bedroom, bound their wrists and or- 
dered them to lie on the floor. Then 
began. his savage orgy. 

Richard Franklin Speck, the man 
accused, is 24, an ex-convict (burgla- 
ry, bad checks, assault) and a father. 
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A. the Texas State Fair in 1963, 
Speck posed playfully inside a sham 
jail cell. Later that year he was behind 
real bars at the prison in Huntsville 
on burglary and bad check charges. 


Although Chicago police zealously 
shielded him from public exposure 
after capturing him, there were people 
who had known him well and would 
talk about it. Searching for ways to 
describe him, they repeatedly used 
words like ‘‘loner,”’ “‘drifter,”’ ‘‘an un- 
desirable.”” He had moved from job 
to low-paying job, town to town, 
failure to failure. He liked liquor, 
women and knives. As a junior high 
school student in Dallas, he carried 
a long knife known as a “‘Dallas Spe- 
cial,” and bragged about what he 
could do with it. ‘“‘He drank more 
than he should have,” a brother said. 
A girl who knew him in schooi said 
‘‘he would talk dirty to girls and 
make sly remarks.” The mother of 
one of his boyhood friends said his 
mother and sister Carolyn spoiled 


him. ‘‘They let him have his way,” 
said Mrs. Robert Powell. ‘‘He took 
advantage of them and beat them up.” 
Another woman added, ‘‘He was 
strange—you knew there was some- 
thing lacking, but it was hard to pin- 
point down.”’ Two of his sisters dis- 
agreed about his nature. ‘“‘He was 
warm-hearted and tender,” Carolyn 
said. But Mrs. Lawrence Jensen said 
she felt her brother was mentally ill. 
Thursday morning, only a few 
hours after the killings, Speck was in 
a tavern 11 blocks away from the 
nurses’ apartment. As usual, he had 
a knife. Suddenly, he put his arm 
around the bartender’s neck and stuck 
the knife edge against his throat. 
‘This knife has killed several per- 
sons,” he said. Everyone except the 
bartender joined in the laughter. 








IN AN ALIEN LAND, ONE HAD 
THE QUALITY OF SURVIVAL 
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Whether she would ever have 
agreed to such a thing is doubt- 
ful, for Merlita was a reserved girl. 
She had suitors in the Philippines 
and she was quite homesick. The 
oldest of nine children, she loved 
to swim in the river that ran near 
her village, and she did a big share 
of the household chores. She came 
to America on the exchange plan 
because the pay was much better 
than in the provincial hospital on 
her home island and because she 
could gain experience in modern 
techniques. 

‘“Merlita’s voice was strong and 
low,”’ Luisa Silverio recalled. She 
was speaking of the dead girl’s 
singing voice, in which her friends 
took much joy. She sang a lot— 
cleaning the dishes or doing her 
laundry or just sitting on the floor. 
On a recent outing with the other 
girls, she sang love songs from the 
islands. Merlita was a good dancer, 
too, and she was teaching her 
friends how to do the jerk. 

Gay and outgoing as Merlita 
was with her friends, sadness was 
always close. On one weekend trip 
to a lake in Wisconsin, she and 
Luisa were watching the waterski- 
ers. They had heard of two drown- 
ings, and Merlita seemed particu- 
larly low and pensive. Suddenly 
she asked Luisa what color coffin 
she wanted. Teasing a bit, Luisa 
said green. But Merlita didn’t smile 
and answered that she wanted a 
pink one. 


Gesean Amurao survived. This 
is the central fact about her now 
and it will remain so long after the 
vivid horror of the events she wit- 
nessed drains from her conscious- 
ness. Yet the question is there for 
the rest of us: how did she, of all 
the women in that house, under 
the same pressures of uncertainty 
and terror, find it in herself to take 
a single, simple action that meant 
a chance for life? What was the 
quality of strength in her that made 
it possible for her to throw off the 
paralysis that so betrayed the oth- 
ers? The fact that Corazon lived is 
not really surprising to the people 
who knew her best. 

The girl grew up in a village 42 
miles south of Manila, and she is 
one of eight children. Of these Cora 
was always the hardest-working in 
school, and her various diplomas 
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line the wall in her proud father’s 
living room. She was not a bril- 
liant student, but she plugged and 
learned. She was an adaptable girl 
who was not bothered by new and 
difficult situations. ‘“She could ad- 
just easily,” the dean of her nurs- 
ing school said. ‘“‘She was calm, 
and she had a good presence of 
mind.” 


L. the U.S., Corazon was fight- 
ing homesickness, but she tried to 
write cheerful letters home. Each 
began with, “‘Don’t worry about 
me. With the blessing of the Al- 
mighty, I am fine.’’ She did re- 
mark on the poor weather and the 
curious American food, and in one 
letter she said, ‘“I never realized un- 
til now that Americans here are 
different from us. .. . They never 
ask people to share their lunch or 
dinner with them.” She sent mon- 
ey home regularly and she kept urg- 
ing her younger sister to be good 
to their parents and to study hard. 

The Philippine nurses with her in 
Chicago found Cora determined, 
happy much of the time and ready 
to joke. On the day before the mur- 
ders an attractive young intern 
from Taiwan spoke to a small 
group of the girls in the cafeteria, 
and when he had gone Merlita 
Gargullo warned the others that 
she had her eye on him. Cora 
laughed and said she’d already 
dated him, that he was second- 
hand. She was not easily intimi- 
dated. One day a man stood near 
the apartment house, staring in- 
side. On the dare of her friends, 
Cora walked to the window and 
stuck her tongue out at the man 
and he went quickly away. 

A few days after the crime, when 
Cora was well enough to see visi- 
tors, some of the Philippine nurses 
called on her in her hospital room. 
She looked drawn and shaken still 
but she said: ‘“‘You are surprised I 
survived? But I come from the 
place where they make balisong 
{long knives]. Why should you 
be surprised?” She went on to tell 
them a few of the details of that 
long night of dread. 

She was the first in the house to 
see the man, when she opened her 
bedroom door to a knock. She 
watched him cut the strips of sheet 
to bind the six girls who had been 
sleeping when he came, then the 
three who entered later. She heard 
him telling his story about needing 


money and promising that he 
would not hurt them. But she had 
also seen the gun and the big, thin- 
bladed knife, and when he led the 
first girl from the room and closed 
the door, she must have known 
that he was lying and that he had 
come to kill them. 

Cora and Merlita Gargullo 
worked at loosening their hands 
when the man was not watching. 
When he left the room with one 
girl, Cora whispered to the others 
that when she freed herself, she 
could pick up a steel bunk ladder 
and hit the man with it. Then they 
could all leap on him and over- 





power him. Urgently she tried to 
persuade them that their best 
chance lay in attacking him instead 
of waiting numbly. But—and 
whether it was because the Ameri- 
can girls really believed the killer, 
or because they were terrified into 
immobility, no one will ever know 
—the others told her to keep still. 

In despair because she could not 
get them to act, Corazon Amurao 
then rolled under one of the beds 
and hid. There she cringed and 
waited while the killer played out 
the terrible, repetitive rage in him- 
self and lost track of the number 
of victims he had gathered. 

It was because of something as 
simple as that—and because none 
of the other girls betrayed her hid- 
ing place—that Cora was able to 
wait until the small, pitiful out- 
cries stopped, until the house was 
still, until an alarm clock had run 
down before she crept to a balcony 
and cried: ‘“Oh God, I am the 
only one alive!” 


Menita Gargullo’s family gathers in 
front of their home on Mindoro Is- 
land, south of Manila. Her father 
and mother are in rear. Merlita, first 
person from her village to go to Amer- 
ica, was studying nursing under an 
international exchange agreement. 


The parents of Corazon Amurao 
stand with three of their eight chil- 
dren (right) near their house in the 
village of Durungao, 42 miles south 
of Manila, where news of tragedy 
reached them. Mrs. Amurao flew to 
Chicago to be with her daughter. 
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A CHOICE OF CAREFULLY SELECTED WINES AND HAND PICKED HERBS, BLENDED FOR YOUR PLEASURE: A MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS ! 
IN THE U.S. IT’S MARTINI & ROSSI, IN THE REST OF THE WORLD IT'S SIMPLY MARTINI, WHEREVER YOU ARE, IT'S THE SAME SUPERB VERMOUTH. 


‘Vermouth on the rocks... MARTINI TSS... Superb!’ 








As workmen prepare for the last task, 
all that remains of the original facade 
of the main temple are these two pairs 
of Ramses’ feet. Two other pairs had 
been removed by men working at right. 


Litting a foot, a crane hoists block 
and all after it is cut from the sand- 
stone base. The foot bears a number 
to make sure it is put in its right place 
in the reconstruction of the temple. 





End of a 


Monumental 
Salvage 


What had taken 25,000 men two 
decades to build 3,200 years ago— 
the magnificent temples to Pharaoh 
Ramses II and his wife Nefertari 
at Abu Simbel, Egypt—was re- 
duced to nothing but four giant 
sandstone feet (above). They were 
the last to be removed in one of 
the most monumental salvage jobs 
in history—the saving of the tem- 
ples from flooding by the Nile Riv- 
er, backed up by the High Dam at 
Aswan, 175 miles downstream. 

For the past year an internation- 
al force of 1,500 workmen—in- 
cluding stonecutters from Italy, 
engineers from Germany, France 
and Egypt—have been sawing the 
temples into 1,200 blocks, weigh- 
ing 20 to 30 tons each. They were 
then lifted by cranes to a new site, 
211 feet above, and one-eighth of a 
mile away from, the old one. There 
the original temples are being re- 
built in a hollowed-out cliff to re- 
produce the old site. 

Despite fierce working condi- 
tions in temperatures that rose to 
120° F., the job, expected to cost 
about $36 million, has been carried 
out so efficiently that four of the 
16 rooms of the main temple have 
already been rebuilt and the entire 
reconstruction will probably be fin- 
ished by the fall of 1967—two years 
ahead of schedule. And this month 
when the Nile floods Abu Simbel, 
Ramses’ feet won’t even get damp. 





##COCA-COLA’’ AND ‘/COKE’’ ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 





Fun, food, people—everything goes better with ice-cold Coca-Cola. Anytime, . 
any size, anywhere—big, big Coke refreshes you best. Because only Coca-Cola gives things 


you that big, bold taste, that welcome lift, that sparkling refreshment. 
go better 


Call it Coke or Coca-Cola...they’re two different names for one great drink. 


big, big 
Coke 


TRADE MARK REG. 
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MICHAEL JOSEPH 


It costs very little 
to fly to 


another world. 


In fact, if you’re on your way 


to the U.S. you can doit for free. 


RELAND is Europe's last unspoiled country. The roads are 
open. The people are charming. And the countryside is un- 
believably beautiful. There’s fishing, hunting and golfing, the 
likes of which you can find nowhere else in the world. 

And this other world is much closer than you think. For 
wherever in Europe you may be, Aer Lingus puts this lovely, lively 
land right on your doorstep... just a couple of flying hours away 
on Ireland’s own airline. 

Socomeand spend your holidays in Ireland. You'll find good 
company. Good food. Good hotels. And fair prices. Or stop off and 
refresh yourself on your way to the States. Or on your way back. 
It won’t add a penny to the cost of your ticket. Stay in Ireland for 
a day. Or a week. Or as long as you like. The same air ticket will 


take you on to Boston, or New York, or Chicago, or Montreal. By 
Boeing Shamrock jet—the finest service and the best menu flying. 

Your travel agent has all the details. Or call your local Aer 
Lingus office. 

You can fly to Ireland from: Amsterdam. Barcelona. 
Birmingham. Blackpool. Bradford. Bristol. Brussels. Cardiff. 
Cherbourg. Copenhagen. Dusseldorf. Edinburgh. Frankfurt. 
Glasgow. Isle of Man. Jersey. Leeds. Liverpool. London. Lourdes. 


Rome Zurich, “ AFR LINGUS 
‘a IRISH 














Then just a short 7 


hop on to the Statesand jm 
Canada. 
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Brylcreem 
schafft es! 





Sey 


° 
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He Manner! Ihr muBt fenes wird wieder vital! Ja, Brylcreem schafft es: 
die neue Brylcreem neh- Manner, druckt auf die 
men — die neue, die nicht | Brylcreem-Tube: —Bryl- Brylcreem 
klebt! Aufstandisches creem bringt Erfolg. Die = ' 
Mannerhaar wird im Nu | neue Brylcreem halt das bandigt a 


ganz willig—undverschla- | Haar 24 Stunden in Form. Mannerhaar ( _..und klebt nicht 


\NE 


BRYLCREEM 
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There’s a world of living in Martini Vermouth 







= 


, TO ENJOY NOW, LA 


There’s a world of living in Martini Vermouth 


eo 


, THERE, EVERYWH _ A GLASS OF MARTINI H ON THE ROCKS ! CAP FERRAT - COTE D'AZUR 


; 2 ‘Wf Y¥ 
CAPTURE AN ENCHANTING MOMENT IN THIS WORLD OF LIVING, IN A GLASS OF MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS ! 


There’s a world of living in Martini Vermouth 






A CHOICE OF CAREFULLY SELECTED WINES AND HAND PICKED HERBS, BLENDED FOR YOUR PLEASURE: A MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS!. 
IN THE U.S. IT’S MARTINI & ROSSI, IN THE REST OF THE WORLD IT’S SIMPLY MARTINI, WHEREVER YOU ARE, IT'S THE SAME SUPERB VERMOUTH. 


‘’Vermouth on the rocks... LAGU... Superb !”’ 
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Wherever you go, 
ask for a top Scotch 






HEAD OFFICE: 63 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 










Distributors: Lubeck, Tesdorpf & Deiters. Amsterdam, Lefebure and Zoon. 
Vienna, P. M Mounier & Co. Gibraltar, Anglo Hispano Oslo, Peter Thr Duborgh. 
Brussels, Weilens Raes & Co. Bodega Limited. Lisbon, Antonia A. Teixeira Ltda. 
Nicosia, Kh Papasian Ltd. Athens, Arabhellco Trading Madrid, C.H.A.I.N S.A. 
Copenhagen, Hans Just. Company Limited. Stockholm, Gote Andersson 
Helsingfors, Harald Zetterstrom. Reykjavik, Karl K. Karlsson. and Company. 

Paris, Grandes Marques Tel-Aviv, Si Habira. Berne, Bloch & Cie. 
Continentales. Milan, Grande Marche Francesi. 





6 Now advertisers can choose , 
between covering the world 
through LIFE International.... 
or selecting a particular market 
with one of its 
ten regional editions. 


LIFE Scandinavia for instance — 
reaching one of the world’s 
important, growing markets, 
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The 
Presidency 


by HUGH SIDEY 


L.B.J. Isn't Really the 
Master Politician 
Everybody Thinks He Is 


There is a persistent legend that Lyndon B. Johnson is the 
world’s best politician. He is regarded by many of his enemies as 
well as his friends as having almost mystical ability to under- 
stand the polls and the pols, to know how to wage and win elec- 
tions, to pursue and persuade the indifferent and the doubtful. 

But in fact this evaluation is imprecise and highly misleading. 
Johnson is the world’s best legislative politician, the man who 
knows better than anyone how to get what he wants from Con- 
gress. He is a superb governmental politician, who understands 
where all the levers of power are and when and how to pull them. 

But as a national politician—one who knows how to sway 
vast segments of voters—he is rather dismal, as on his recent 
campaign foray into Nebraska and Iowa. 

It is Johnson’s salvation that the results of shrewd governing 
still speak louder than artful politicking, and such actions as his 
unpopular application of more power in Vietnam may in the end 
be the best politics imaginable. Yet it is still a matter of wonder- 
ment to students of L.B.J. that a man so adept in other forums 
can remain so clumsy in national campaigning. 

Back in 1960 when all those Democrats were seeking the pres- 
idential nomination, Johnson was the most inept of all the losers. 
While Kennedy went out into the country and gathered the del- 
egates, L.B.J. relied on his Senate cronies—most of whom had 
long since lost touch with their states—to deliver the goods to 
him. He accepted political advice from the likes of Bobby Ba- 
ker, who may have known how to wheel and deal in the Senate 
cloakroom but had no understanding of how to work in the open 
spaces. Johnson always has had a singular reluctance to believe 
bad news. In 1960 he preferred to rely on the dubious promises 
and evaluations of a host of second-raters who had attached 
themselves to him in search of power. He was clobbered. 

Yet such had been his mastery of Texas politics and of the Sen- 
ate that his reputation was hardly dimmed when he undertook 
his campaign as vice presidential candidate. That campaign, 
when closely examined, seems to have been a near-shambles, 
saved only by a 26-year-old kid named Bill Moyers. 

Johnson’s extraordinary legislative successes as President were 
confused with national political ability, and so in 1964 he went 
into the campaign with an elevated reputation for savvy. No one 
can deny that as Goldwater dug his own grave Johnson’s restraint 
was magnificent. Beyond that, the Johnson campaign wasn’t 
much. There was no logic in his travel patterns or his speech sub- 
jects. A political fire was ignited early in the campaign but he 
failed to keep it going. Record crowds were often bored by the 
President and toward the end the folks did not bother to come 
out much. Postmortems showed that the Johnson political ex- 
perts recruited from Texas not only did not understand any of 
the basic campaign work like scheduling and voter registration, 
but didn’t even know—or bother to learn—the names of the re- 
gional political leaders. Two Kennedy men, Larry O’Brien and 
Kenny O’Donnell, in the end gave some order to things—though 
the tide against Goldwater was so strong that not much order was 
really needed. 


CONTINUED 
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THE PACE-SETTER 


(Pace-setters prefer Sabena’s naturally meticulous mechanical maintenance). 


Air-cushion vehicles are a challenge to those seeking new 
methods for travel over all types of terrain and water. And in 
the laboratories where this and other challenges are being met, 
you, the pace-setter, are an invited guest. For being a pace- 
setter means being in the stream of things. It means trying out 


SABENA IS MEMBER OF 





SABENA 





new developments first hand. Like taking the controls of the 
air-cushion craft developed by scientists at the University of 
Brussels. AS a pace-setter you will be expected to help choose 
the most promising technical performance. It is this ability to 
pick the best that leads you to Sabena every time you fly. 


‘cs 


BELGIAN World aiacines 
INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMING ON 


SABENA, THE ONLY 


BRUSSELS, HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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Join the smart people... 







drink 
Vhute Horse 
Whisky 








LIFE SELLS GO-GETTERS Proof? Last year 58 travel advertisers from 
around the world invested more than a million dollars ($1,407,612) in LIFE 
International Editions, up 4% over the previous year and an all-time high. 
The reasons for this success are obvious. LIFE’s international readers have 
an inborn curiosity about the world beyond their national frontiers—an 
interest constantly stirred by the vitality and color with which each issue 
of LIFE tells of this world. With this exciting background, and with the 
best reproduction available, travel advertisements in LIFE International 
and LIFE en Espanol are in natural habitats, steering affluent and educated 
readers to the services offered. Source: The Rome Report, 1965. 
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The / CONTINUED 
Presidency | 


| 
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In the past two years the Democratic party’s national struc- 
ture has been decimated. Dozens of persons were fired at nation- 
al committee headquarters in an economy drive. The President’s 
chief operative there became Cliff Carter, a Texan of limited 
imagination and even more restricted acquaintance around the 
country. Worse, Johnson’s really top political maestro is his spe- 
cial assistant, Marvin Watson, a Texan of tunnel vision who has 
little knowledge of national political strategy and has been un- 
able to cope with the back-room politics of the White House. 

Some of Johnson’s most intimate advisers have complained 
to little avail about another political insufficiency. Instead of 
infusing the federal overnment with new and spirited blood 
from across the country, thereby creating regional pride and 
identification with L.B.J., the President has to an unusual de- 
gree turned to career civil servants for the appointive posts. 

All of this, perhaps, would be of no import if the candidate 
himself were showing some new vigorous techniques. There were 
none visible in his recent swing through the Midwest. The Presi- 
dent had set up an Lowa appearance before the publication of 
the Iowa poll that showed him trailing Republican George Rom- 
ney. After that a lot more was packed into the schedule to bol- 
ster his image in the heartland. Yet, ornery as usual, Johnson 
refused to divulge his plans until a few hours before the trip. 
His speech at Omaha drew a crowd of about 1,500, the poorest 
showing of a President in recent years. Though crowds are un- 
certain measures of political enthusiasm, they nevertheless are 
a significant part of the political lore. The logic of laying on an 
obvious political trip, then refusing to let people know where 
and when to show up seems very strange. 

Johnson’s 57-minute oration in a sweltering Des Moines au- 
ditorium should go down in the political logbook as a lesson of 
what not to do on a June night in corn country following a bad 
meal for which the faithful have paid $100 a plate. The Presi- 
dent, it is true, had some compelling passages about his resolve 
in Vietnam and at least 15 minutes of the campaign exhortation 
was thoroughly captivating. But when he passed the 30-minute 
mark, eyes in the audience glazed. When he finally finished, the 
patrons staggered to their feet partially paralyzed from the hips 
down and the neck up. John Kennedy used to say that if you 
didn’t make your point in 20 minutes things got worse instead 
of better. His axiom still goes unheeded. 

The President himself would, of course, continue to point pride- 
fully to his enduring popularity in many polls and to the many 
successes of his Administration. But when a hard issue divides 
the people, as Vietnam does now, a great deal can depend upon 
skillful plying of the political trade. 


From a crowd in Des Moines, Iowa, L.B.J. picks up a 
constituent who doesn’t appear to appreciate the honor. 








There's a large selection of Certina-T+C models. The one shown is a Chronometer with official rating certificate, case and bracelet are in 18 ct. gold. 


What's 


SO special about this new Certina? 


At last, a really fashionable watch you can 
wear in the water 


These days it’s no great achievement to 
waterproof a round watch, to screw its round 
back tightly to the case and provide an 
adequate seal for the round crystal. 

But to do the same thing with a square- 
shaped watch, to effectively seal it against 
water, humidity and dust — that’s still an 
aimost impossible technical feat. (Which is 


Certina Kurth Fréres S.A., Grenchen SO, Switzerland 


It's waterproof — but it doesn't look it. 


why so many watch manufacturers have 
tried it and failed.) 

The designers of the Certina-T+C have 
solved the problem to perfection, technically 
and esthetically. 

The T+C winds itself automatically. A barely 
perceptible flick of your wrist... and a rotor 
within the T+C is set in motion. Its action 
maintains a steady tension on the mainspring, 
so that the movement Is always driven with 
maximum force. That's why the T+C is so 
constant, so reliable, so precise. 


And of course the automatic T+C is more 
convenient, too, since you don't have to 
worry about winding it. Or about keeping 
track of the date. Because the Certina-T+C 
is equipped with a calendar — as a really 
modern watch should be. 

And here’s another interesting fact: Among 
people who know watches, Certina enjoys 
the reputation of being very reasonably 
priced. There are more expensive watches, 
and cheaper ones too — but none that gives 
you better value for your money than Certina. 
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AM tuning with extra fine control 
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car aerial connection socket 
(at side) 


Quick trip round the round-the-world portable 





You are looking at the greatest portable radio the 
world has ever known, Philips new FM/AM de Luxe. 
It is the outcome of many years’ unrivalled experi- 
ence in building the finest radios. 


It brings you the world. The FM/AM de Luxe 
spans the whole globe on seven wavebands — long, 
medium, FM and four short waves, of which one is a 
trawler band. Even the most distant stations come in 
with clarity and freedom from distortion. 


Has everything. Philips FM/AM de Luxe is 
packed with modern features like push-button Auto- 


matic Frequency Control for pin-point location of 
FM stations; Automatic Volume Control for inter- 
ference-free short wave reception; built-in telescopic 
aerial for FM, frame aerial for short wave, and 
ferroceptor for medium and long waves; combined 
tuning meter and battery-condition indicator; 
sockets for gramophone reproduction, tape recording 
or playback, outdoor aerials, external power supply 
and extension speaker ; and a built-in earphone. 


There are more than 20 controls. It gives 
accurate reception of beacon signals, and the rotat- 
able base with azimuth ring allows accurate position 


PHILIPS 


GREATEST IN A GREAT RANGE OF PORTABLE RADIOS 
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finding at sea. A special map and dial tell the time 
anywhere in the world. Philips International Service 
Passport entitles you to six months’ free service 
wherever you travel. A free handbook contains 
operating information, details of international broad- 
casting services and wave-lengths, instructions for 
navigation and direction-finding, plus a FREE plotter 
for indicating map positions. 


Heads a great team-—Philips FM/AM de Luxe 
is number one in the all-star team of Philips radios. 
See it at your nearest Philips Dealer soon. 
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FOR SOME, THEIR FREE BUS TOUR OF THE COMMUNIST PARADISE WAS 


A Tale of Paradise Lost 


5, sending busloads of Italians 
to Russia, the textile millionaire 
at right has won fame abroad and 
ineffective persecution at home. 
Renato Crotti was born in 1921 
to a shopkeeping family in Carpi 
(a small town 35 miles north of 
Bologna), studied business econom- 
ics and left the Italian army after 
the fall of Fascism in 1943 for the 
heavily Communist Bologna area 
where he hid because he disliked 
war, Fascism and Communism, and 
“T was not capable of shutting up 
about how I felt.” After the war 
he launched a wool-marketing ca- 
reer with $500 and a motorcycle 
which, he says, was both his trans- 
portation and “a symbol of how 
fast I had to make my capital turn 
over.” Dyed wool sold faster than 
plain, so he started a Carpi dye- 
works; the next step, to a man as 
abreast of his times as Crotti, was 
obvious—sweaters. Soon he had 
five textile factories and 1,200 

s, 700 of them in the big 
plant he calls “the heart and lungs 
of Carpi.” With encouragement 
(and some loans) from Crotti, other 
businesses have come and Carpi 
now produces half of Italy’s sweat- 
ers, according to, Crotti, and pro- 
vides $55 million worth of Italy’s 
annual exports. Is Crotti, the en- 
gineer of this prosperity, the man 
who won’t fire anybody (he lays off 
excess workers at part-pay), the 
launcher of supermarkets and low- 
cost public housing, honored by 
all? No. Crotti belongs to no polit- 
ical party but still has not learned 
to shut up, and the city govern- 
ment of Carpi, which voted 56% 
Communist in the last elections, 
has reacted to his anti-Commu- 
nism with legal harassment and 
a municipal tax bill of $256,000 
which, if he paid it, would make 
him Italy’s third-highest such tax- 
payer. To escape it he moved his 
family to Modena and now spends a 
little over half of each year outside 
Carpi. “They tried everything,” 
Crotti says, ‘but I am still here.” 


CONTINUED 


Com stands by a knitting machine 
in Carpi plant. “Wherever there is a 
good machine, I buy ,it,” he says. “I 
have one that can knit my wife’s pic- 
ture. I just put the picture on steel 
film and the machine does the rest.” 





CROTTI continueo 


They went, they saw and they ceased to believe 


vISTA POLITICA BATTHALITA GEMMA 1964 


Crotti leaves the editing of his two 
magazines to a five-man staff but likes 
to look at the final proofs as he does 
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Per i lertori € quests 


19 VIAGGI-PREMIO} 


nell Unione Sovietica, U : 
Cecoslowacebia, Polonia. Germs 
Orientale. Berlina Ext ed Ove 


Vandnnn te meedainn ait eters 


here with an editor, Nello Chetoni. 
“The Communists have tried to pub- 
lish their own magazines,” he says, 





“but they have always failed. . . . My 
dream is to have two newspapers— 
one conservative and the other labor.” 


Critiits troubles with Carpi Com- 
munists started in 1959 when he 
and his wife made a trip to south- 
ern Russia. When even his anti- 
Communist friends doubted his 
tales of low Soviet living standards 
he went again in 196] for 25 days 
and on his return founded two 
money-losing monthly picture mag- 
azines, Tuttomodena and _ Tutto- 
carpi, “for the defense of liberty” 
and the dissemination of his ideas 
about Russia. Then he paid for a 
bus trip to Russia for 10 local work- 
ers of various parties, including 
Communists, stipulating only that 
the travelers tape-record their im- 
pressions. Crotti turned the experi- 
ences of two of them, Commu- 
nist Agostino Saltini and Commu- 
nist-sympathizer Alberto Sassi, 
into a book which has sold 36,000 
copies and annoyed Italian Com- 
munists with its assertions that 
Russians earn less than Italians, 
pay more for inferior food, clothing 
and housing and can’t even strike. 


Y 
aid Sassi crisply on page 130, 
when asked if he would care to eat 
in the dismal dining room of a Mos- 
cow electricity-generating plant, “I 
wouldn’t dream of it.’’ Crotti, de- 
lighted, organized a second trip for 
30 people including five women and 
a Communist Carpi city councilor, 
Dr. Eldo Rossi, who gave up his 
post and left the party on his re- 
turn. All parties except the Com- 
munists held meetings in Carpi to 
discuss the second trip. “The Com- 
munists,’’ says Crotti, “never 
talked again about those [Iron Cur- 
tain] countries. This is the great 
success of the trips. They began to 
say, ‘We are in Italy and it must 
be an Italian Communism.’”’ With 
help from some other businessmen, 
Crotti in 1964 sent on a third trip 
140 more Italians, including re- 
porters from major Italian news- 
papers. The Communists refused to 
send anybody and attacked Crotti 
for daring to invite the Communist 
daily L’Unita to assign a reporter. 
The third trip reaped more publici- 
ty and Crotti immediately asked In- 
tourist, the Soviet government 
tourist agency, for its vital permis- 
sion to organize a fourth tour but 
has received no answer except a 
blast from the Moscow newspaper 
Trud. Undismayed, Crotti dreams 
of future possibilities. “A private 
businessman who can move freely 
in a Communist country,” he says, 
“could go without any means and 
in a little time build up any kind of 
industry, pay workers better, build 
better factories and, after having 
paid all taxes, could still become a 
millionaire in a very short time.” 


ha the Modena apartment 
where he lives to avoid 
Carpi taxes, Crotti relaxes 
with his family as youn; 

son, Davide, shows how 
his teacher plays baseball. 


wins all the time,” 
says Crotti of the employe 
with whom he regularly 
plays tennis at his Carpi 
villa. “I think I am go- 
ing to have to fire him.” 
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CROTTI CONTINUED 


Many lost not only their faith but their friends 


I, Giovanni Guareschi’s Comrade 
Don Camilo, the famous fictional 
Italian priest goes to Russia dis- 
guised as a member of an Italian 
workers’ delegation and by expos- 
ing the failings of Communism 
converts the whole group, except 
for his friendly enemy Peppone, to 
anti-Communism and_ happiness. 
But real life is seldom so simple 


way | 


‘T LOST SOME FRIENDS’ 


Alberto Sassi, now 27, began working 
for Crotti (to whom he is saying good- 
by at right) at 19, left recently to work 
for a Carpi labor union. “‘I expected to 
find a great sociological and human 
realization of my dreams,” says Sassi. 
“There wasn’t anything of this. In 
Warsaw there were drunken people all 
over and in one nightclub we were not 
permitted to enter because they said 
we were not properly dressed. Classes 
exist. The high officials go around in 
cars with shades drawn so peoplé won’t 
know who they are. And when I came 
back and talked about these things, my 
party friends said I was paid to say 
those things and I lost some friends. 
But I waited for the second group to 
come back from Russia and I said to 
them, ‘Is it true what I told you?’ 
They all said that it was, and now | 
am no longer afraid to speak. I am now 
a Socialist. I have not changed my 
idea of Socialism, but I have changed 
the form and substance of my idea.” 
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and many of those who renounced 
Communism after taking a Crotti 
tour suffered deeply. “I believed 
in a perfect system. This experi- 
ence was a very bitter one for me,” 
said the former secretary of a Com- 
munist factory committee who lost 
old friends because he told what 
he had seen. “Some of the other 
workers said we were Fascisti and 


were paid to speak like this,” said 
a non-Communist lathe operator. 
‘But I said, ‘Where is all this lib- 
erty? We had to have special per- 
mission to stay outside the hotel 
until one o’clock.’’”’ Though happy 
to have revealed some truth about 
life in Russia, Crotti is keenly 
aware of the corrosive effects of 
this knowledge on some visitors. 





“Rossi,” Crotti says earnestly, 
“twas like an unfrocked priest. The 
Communists demonstrated against 
him. I could not talk to him for a 
year because people would have 
thought I paid him. I told him to 
join a party like Sassi did but he 
couldn’t. He’s like a priest who has 
taken off the cassock and feels lost 
because Communism is a religion.” 


TT WAS DIFFERENT’ 


Crotti keeps in touch with many of 
those he sent to Russia, helps them 
when he can. At left, he visits Dr. 
Eldo Rossi, director of a government 
agricultural school, who left the party 
and gave up his post as a city councilor 
after one trip to Russia. “‘I went to see 
the organization and tenor of life in 
Russia,” says Rossi, “especially the 
agricultural organization. I had an idea 
of what it would be like from what I 
had read in magazines. But it was dif- 
ferent from what I had imagined. I did 
not find an organization of work and 
there was lack of objectivity. I was 10 
years in the party. I am glad I made the 
trip and I would still make the trip if I 
had to do it all over again. In fact, I 
would return to Russia another time. 
For now, I ama nonparty man, not non- 
political. Social problems are still the 
same but I would change the methods 
of solution. I still believe good things 
can exist in Communism depending 
on the methods used to gain them.” 





AX Seecaitle warchousexan dx Crot- tween phone calls. The diagram on the ing of wool from spinning through factory. Just below the diagram is a 
ti’s Carpi plant shaves Crotti daily be- wall shows every step in the process- knitting exactly as it is done in this photograph of Crotti’s three children. 
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eee / Yoga Aids in a Record Dive 








U. from the deep, after holding his 
breath 2 minutes and one second, May- 
ol gulps air and lets go with a cheer. 


Hotcins his nose, and a 40-pound 
weight to speed his descent, the 
diver headed down a line into the 
Atlantic off Grand Bahama Island. 
Jacques Mayol, a 39-year-old 
Frenchman, was trying to surpass 
the world record for a free dive— 
178 feet—in which no breathing 
apparatus is used. A previous at- 
tempt, during which he was men- 
aced by a 10-foot blue shark, had 
to be abandoned when two com- 
panions wearing Scuba gear devel- 
oped bends. Now, with no sharks 
in sight, he was racing against the 
time limit of his ability to hold his 
breath, while one Scuba-equipped 
photographer tracked his progress 
at 75 feet down and a second wait- 
ed far below. 

He reached a record depth of 
198 feet, before turning and lung- 
ing back to the surface. Exhilarat- 
ing as his record was, Mayol found 
that his supreme exhilaration came 
from the extraordinary sense of 
euphoria that swept over him dur- 


ing his dive. ‘‘Without a breathing 
device I found the silence of the 
sea was absolute,” he said. “‘In 
that supreme silence I seemed to 
hear a strange humming sound. 
It was the sound of life itself, the 
most harmonious music one could 
ever wish to hear.” 

The son of a Marseilles archi- 
tect who designed many buildings 
in the French Concession in old 
Shanghai, Mayol was taught free- 
diving as a child by Japanese fish- 
ermen during vacations on Kyu- 
shu. The Orient also introduced 
him to yoga and he became a ded- 
icated practitioner. Training at the 
Underwater Explorers Club on 
Grand Bahama, he spent hours at 
the bottom of a 17-foot tank until 
he could hold his breath for four 
minutes and two seconds—exactly 
twice the-time needed for the ac- 
tual dive, which required far great- 
er physical exertion than sitting 
still. After his record he said: ‘‘I 
believe I could have gone deeper.” 





A. bottom of tank, masked Mayol 
(/eft) sits in lotus position and holds 
his breath for four minutes at a time. 





A. 198 feet, 63 seconds after start, 
Mayol has attached clothespin to line 
and started 58-second return swim. 
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There’s more to Nikon F 
than meets the eye 


A choice of no less than 14 interchangeable focusing screens 
is only one example of Nikon’s amazing versatility. Alto- 
gether there are almost 800 distinct modifications you can 
make to your basic Nikon F. An unbeatable range of some 
30 world famous Nikkor lenses, and over 50 other acces- 
sories and attachments, make it the most versatile 35mm 
SLR camera of today—the perfect solution to every photo- 
graphic problem. 


Now, Nikon’s new interchangeable Photomic T Viewfinder adds to 
this versatility with a coupled light meter that measures light 
through the taking lens. Viewing, focusing, and light metering 
are performed simultaneously at maximum aperture. You see 
_ the picture at full brilliance, exactly as it will appear; the light 

meter measures illumination of only the framed picture area 
with absolute accuracy. Whatever the subject, wherever it is, you’ll 
get perfect pictures every time. 








Nikon F Photomic T with 
55mm f/1.2 normal lens and 
135mm £/2.8 telephoto lens 


NIPPON KOGAKU K.K. Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 
NIPPON KOGAKU (USA) INC., New York, U.S.A. 
NIKON AG, Zurich, Switzerland 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF 


A SPECIAL SECTION 


W atts, 
Still Seething 





In an American summer of racial discontent and 
open Strife, and on the anniversary of the most de- 
structive race riot in U.S. history, Lire publishes a 
special section on Watts. The first 13 pages give the 
clear step-by-step account of the 1965 terror that 
killed 35 people and caused $40 million in damage. 
Then, in 12 pages of color, Lire looks at Watts to- 
day: still seething with frustration and defiance, and 
a hotbed for the advocates of *‘black power,” who 
even train young militants (above) for the next riot. 


Eaves 
ty beh 





The Ecuadorians told me it wasn’t a real bullfight. 
But they forgot to tell the bull. 


1 *‘Don’t ever mess with a bull that doesn’t know the an annual ranch fiesta affair in a courtyard where the 
rules,’ writes Presley Norton, a friend of Canadian toros had blunt horns. And besides, the beasts usually 
Club. ‘‘This was not a Hemingway-type corrida—just acted bored—or so my friends told me. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH | 
SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLU! S 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LI 
WALKERVILLE, CANADA 








‘To that blanket on the bull’s back were 
fastened fruit, vegetables and money 
which local Indians and mestizos tried to snatch 
without getting trampled or tossed. 
Not I, sefior—J wanted to play matador! 


4 **That’s when I retired as a 
torero and went off with 

my friends to a local cantina for 
a drink of their favourite whisky 
and mine—Canadian Club.”’ 
Why this whisky’s universal 
popularity? No other rewards you § 
with such distinctive flavour— 

for no other whisky tastes quite 
like Canadian Club. You can stay 
with it all evening long—in short 
ones before dinner, or in tall ones 


: : Noon ie 
after. You owe it to yourself f Wihirwile Pon 


to start enjoying Canadian Club— 
the world’s lightest whisky— 
this very evening. 





3 “IT waved a red cloth at a young bull, 
who charged it with vigour. I awarded 
myself olé’s for graceful cape-work the first 
two times. But then he charged me, not the 
cloth. I was lucky to get off with just torn pants! 


“The Best In The House’’in 87 lands 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LTD., WALKERVILLE, CANADA ¢ DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEAR: 









A 





A Works 
very 
special 
cigarette 
atsyeetsbarers 
a very 
special 

box... 


Money can buy no finer, smoother cigarettes. Made of superb tobaccos perfectly blended and 
married to exactly the right filter, Benson & Hedges could not be allowed to come to you in 
an ordinary box. Nor do they. Far from it, We pack them in a golden metal covered case 
suitable to their outstanding quality. The metal resists moisture, heat and light. The strength 
of the box keeps Benson & Hedges perfectly firm and round. These wonderful cigarettes 
demand a very special box...and get it—in gold. 


BENSON «.d HEDGES Siial Hiller 


THE BOX IS GOLD—THE.PLEASURE PRICELESS 
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